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You can depend on rubber 


Almost everywhere you look today you see rubber in some useful role. In fact, 
rubber does so many jobs better than any other material it is now used in 
more than 50,000 different products—and new applications are constantly 
being developed. 


This great versatility of rubber, both natural and synthetic, is due to the 
ingenuity of the rubber industry in using chemicals to give its products a wide 
variety of qualities. For example, the properties of rubber can be varied 
over such a wide range that it is equally ideal for fan belts or flooring, 
footwear or foundation garments, tires or tubes, gaskets or gloves— AMERICAN 


everything from tiny pencil erasers to conveyer belts many miles long. 


As a leading producer of chemicals, American Cyanamid Company works 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.! 
closely with the rubber manufacturers, helping through research and chemical 
development to make rubber products do old jobs better and meet exact 
requirements for entirely new uses. This cooperation is reflected in the 
increasing variety and utility of rubber products that serve you every day. 








What are you consumers doing about 





~~ the prices of what you produce? 


VERYBODY OBJECTS to a too-high price. 


Maybe you caused it. 


If-you wasted time or material on the 
job ... if these past years you have been 
demanding and getting higher wages with- 
out higher production to pay them. ... if you 
have taken a new machine and used only 


WARNER \ 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 





part of the productiyity built into it—then 


*. youare to blame for that high price. 


Industry is so interwoven that everything 
everyone does adds to the price or adds to 
the value of everything everyone buys. 


So—part of every price you pay is your 
doing. Good of bad. , 


3-A Turret Lathe 
producing locomotive part 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





%& Red China in U.N.? 


Will U.S. Walk Out? 


Here are the prospects, analyzed in 


THIS 


an article beginning on page 27. Here, 
too, is what U.S. leaders say is going to 
happen. President Eisenhower's views 


appear on page 29. A forecast by Sec- 


ISSUE 


retary of State Dulles appears on page 
30, and a speech by Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., begins on 


page 82. 
% If U.S. Treasury Runs Out of Cash— 


How will the Government operate if Congress refuses to 
raise the debt limit and the federal till goes dry? Will checks 
stop for 18 million people? For what might happen, see page 98. 


% Scandals in the Justice Department? 


Charges against Democratic former officials have been in- 
vestigated by a congressional committee controlled by Repub- 
licans. The committee’s findings are given on page 40. 
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Are you alert to the possibilities of these 


ftwveo new meteriail<;~ 


Born to solve special problems in airship and airplane design—they're going 


to improve a host of products for manufacturers outside the aeronautics field! 


CAN YOU USE a new “sandwich” structural material 
that has the strength of conventional materials at a 
fraction of their weight? That offers excellent insula- 
tion against heat, cold and sound? That can be built 
in a variety of sizes and shapes? That can be veneered 
with wood and still be highly fire-resistant? 


Then you will want to know more about tough, weight- 
saving Bondolite, the new structural material built by 
Goodyear Aircraft — consisting of strong, lightweight 
laminates of thin face-materials, bonded by a special 
process to any of a wide variety of low-density “cores” 
which best suits the need. 


GOODZYEAR Al 








CAN YOU USE a new reinforced plastic so strong it 
can form entire external sections of jet aircraft, bodies 
of automobiles, hulls for speed boats—an engineered 
plastic that can be fabricated in one piece to any 
size or shape? 


Then you will want to know more about the new lami- 
nated plastics of glass fibers and resins pioneered at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE: Ask for our booklet 
on Bondolite, or our folder on engineered 
plastics—developed for aircraft, now ready to 
. render unique service to your industry! Address 
) requests to: Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
\ Dept. 931CS1, Akron 15, Ohio. 


RCRAFT 


Plants at Akron, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 


Bondolite—T.M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 








GROWTH 


STOCKS: 


‘and 
' how to 


choose 
' them 


That’s just what our latest booklet is 
all about. Forty pages of fact on the 
most absorbing subject in the invest- 
ment field—but one that’s always dif- 


ficult to talk about. 


Because American business keeps 
moving forward with astonish- 


ing speed... 


Because in the past 20 years alone 
it has come up with the electronic 
“brain” and color TV . . . discov- 
ered miracle drugs and miracle 
fibers . . . perfected air-condition- 
ing, a parade of plastics . . . and 
opened the way to brand new 
worlds of atomic energy and so- 


lar power... 


Because the next 20 years should 
at least live up to the last. 


Despite the difficulties, there are 
some sensible yardsticks you can use 
to measure growth prospects for par- 
ticular industries—and some common 
mistakes you ought to know about 
when it comes to selecting good 


growth stocks. 


You’ll find the yardsticks—and the 
mistakes—all thoroughly discussed 
in this new booklet—plus carefully 
prepared digests on more than 100 
stocks that seem particularly attrac- 
tive from the standpoint of growth. 





If you’d like a copy of 


this booklet 


. . . just ask. There’s no charge of 
any kind. Simply address a card or 


letter to— 


Water A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-68 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest — for the better things i 








The March of the News 





PLATFORM PLANKS 


ONGRESS, said President Eisenhower, 
‘. was by and large doing a fine job 
of enacting his legislative program. And, 
he pointed out, since that program is 
what he believes will elect a Republican 
Congress.in November, the Republicans 
were going to look pretty good when the 
voters went to the polls. 

If the events of the preceding week 
were any criterion, the President was 
right about Congress. In one day he 
scored important victories on the floor 
of the House and Senate. Passed by the 
House was a farm bill that contained Mr. 
Eisenhower's principle of flexible—rather 
than rigid—price supports. And approved 
by the Senate was the Administra- 
tion’s gigantic tax-reform bill. Each 
measure was a major plank in the Presi- 
dent’s legislative platform. 

Democrats, however, questioned the 
importance of that platform as an elec- 
tion influence. 


‘ OPERATION DIXIE 


EPUBLICANS, catching a glimpse of a 
R two-party system in the South, were 
planning strategy. Party chiefs revealed 
plans to enlarge the beachhead estab- 
lished in 1952 when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower swept to victory in four Southern 
States. The strategy: 

To enter candidates for Congress in 
about 2v districts in the 11 States of 
the old Confederacy. And to concentrate 
heavily on keeping the four seats—three 
in Virginia, one in North Carolina—they 
picked up in 1952. 

Republicans knew they would have 
heavier going in the South this autumn 
without Mr. Eisenhower heading the 
ticket. 


MAXIMUM PENALTY 


OR A CRIME “so heinous, so infamous, 
Po daring and atrocious as to have 
shocked the conscience of the nation,” 
four Puerto Rican terrorists received the 
maximum sentences. The words were 
those of Judge Alexander Holtzoff. The 
four were three men and a woman who, 
on March 1, pumped bullets into five 
Congressmen in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives. 

The sentences: Mrs. Lolita Lebron, 16 
to 50 years; Rafael Cancel Miranda, 
Andres Figueroa Cordero, Irving Flores 
Rodriguez, 25 to 75 years each. They 
must serve the minimum terms before 
being eligible for parole. 

None of the defendants showed any 
remorse for the crime. Their statements 


in court indicated they would do the 
same thing again if given the chance. 
There were other members of their group 
still around, and the FBI is continuing 
its close watch on them. 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE? 


FTER EIGHT YEARS of war in Indo- 
A China, France hinted it might be 
getting ready to send draftees into the 
fight. Premier Pierre Mendés-France told 
the French Assembly he would urge 
such a step if he was not able to conclude 
an armistice by his self-imposed deadline 
of July 20. 

Whether the draftees, if sent, would 
arrive in time was another question. 
Mendés-France told the legislators that 
the recent withdrawal from much of the 
Red River delta was necessary because 
of the loss of strategic Dienbienphu. 
And, if the Red River delta were to go 
completely, the question of sending 
draftees from France might easily be- 
come academic. 


SEGREGATION 


HE SOUTH was coming up with pro- 
[ endl aimed at getting around the 
Supreme Court’s ban on segregation in 
the schools. The Louisiana legislature, 
first in the South to meet since the 
Court’s ruling, voted to continue segre- 
gated schools despite the Court’s rul- 
ing. And the Texas Board of Education 
decided to continue segregation on the 
ground that it is required by State 
Law. 

The Army, meanwhile, disclosed com- 
pletion of its program of ending segrega- 
tion of white and Negro soldiers. More 
than 98 per cent of Army Negroes, said 
a spokesman, now are “integrated.” 

Integration in Southern schools ap- 
parently was going to be more difficult. 
Said a Louisiana State Senator: “The 
gravity of our peril cannot be overesti- 
mated .. . A vote for these (segregation) 
bills is a vote to preserve our Southern 
way of life.” 


RED SPIES OUSTED 


usTER of three Soviet diplomats 
from the U.S. for “espionage and 
improper activities,” said intelligence 
officials, proved at least one thing— 
the constant need for vigilance against 
Red agents in this country. The evi- 
dence of spying, said the officials, was 
“conclusive . . . we got the goods on 
them.” 
Russia immediately retaliated by oust- 
ing two U.S. military attachés. 
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Telephone ahead /07 


Wherever you go this summer, let 
Long Distance add pleasure and 
peace of mind to your vacation. 


Planning to travel? You’ll want 
to telephone ahead for reservations. 
It’s no fun hunting for rooms in a 
strange town when you’re tired and 
hungry. 

Making a side trip to visit friends? 
It’s a good idea to telephone first 
and make sure they’re home. 


Expecting a business matter to 
come up while you’re gone? A Long 
Distance call will keep you posted. 


Some of the family staying home? 
You can keep in regular touch with 
them by telephone. 


There are many ways Long Dis- 
tance can add fun, subtract worry 
from your vacation. The service is 
fast, courteous, convenient. And the 
cost is low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


Save Time... Call by Number. It will 
speed your calls if you give the operator 
the number you want. For an attractive 
booklet for listing your numbers, ask the 
Bell Telephone office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


















Long Distance Rates Are Low 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Atlantic City 40¢ 
Cleveland to Buffalo..... 55¢ 
New Orleans to Houston.. 80¢ 
St.Louis toHotSprings,Ark. 80¢ 
Los Angeles to Boston. .. .$2.00 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include 
the federal excise tax. 











ES 
a FING BU BUT STRIKES / 


USED IN BIG LEAGUE BATTING 
PRACTICE, AND ON MANY PUBLIC 
BATTING RANGES, THIS ROBOT PITCHER 
CAN HURL A BALL OVER THE PLATE 
EVERY 7 SECONDS -- AT SPEEDS 
UP TO 110 MPH. TO HELP GIVE 
e SUCH PERFECT CONTROL AND 
bh PUT ALMOST HUMAN “STUFF” 
ON EVERY BALL, SPECIAL RUBBER 
FINGERS ARE FASTENED TO THE 
METAL THROWING HAND WITH 
TY-PLY. THIS REMARKABLY 
TENACIOUS ADHESIVE, MADE BY 
B-w’s MARBON, BONDS 
RUBBER TO METAL SO FIRMLY 
THAT EVEN A 5000-POUND 
PULL CAN’T TEAR IT LOOSE. 

















NEW COMBAT PLANE OUTSPEEDS THE sia ber SL FOR inst NORGE 


UPRIGHT FREEZERS ARE FAMOUS IS ASSURED =D BY a 

MACH 1 IN LEVEL FLIGHT 2 wore orner MANY SBECIAL PRODUCTION-LINE TESTS. |N ONE, OF 
THE “Ww ES AN UNUSUAL "FOOD. 

PLANES HAVE FLOWN AS FAST AS SOUND (MACH 1) BY DIVING. THE : 
AIR FORCE F-IOO SUPER SABRE HAS EXCEEDED IT IN ae FLIGHT. SCIENTIFICALLY FORMULATED, IT DUPLICATES THE 
TO MAINTAIN THE HIGH-VOLUME, ACCURATE FLOW OF FUEL NEEDED CONSISTENCY AND MOISTURE OF MOST ACTUAL FOODS. 
BY THE HUGE JET ENGINE. A PRESSURE-LOADED PUMP FROM B-w’s WITH IT, ENGINEERS CAN TEST FREEZING ABILITY FAR 
PESCO iS USED. PROVED FOR PRECISE ACTION, THIS PUMP CAN OFTENER... BE STILL SURER OF NORGE’'S PERFECT 
DELIVER OVER 100 GALLONS A MINUTE WITHOUT FAIL. PERFORMANCE. 
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wicsccmccey BOKC WAKNER 
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HELPING A NEW PLANE TO PUNCH neeme - ) 
THROUGH THE SONIC BARRIERAT | LYATER STREAMS THAT CAN 
WILL... ASSURING PERFECT CONTROL | DRILL THROUGH PINE PLANKS! 
FOR ROBOT BASEBALL PITCHERS... WHEN HIGH-CARBON STEEL FOR PLOW DISCS 1S 


HEATED AND CROSS-ROLLED, TOUGH SCALE 








PILING UP NEW AUTOMOBILE FORMS. IF ALLOWED TO REMAIN, THIS 
SCALE DISFIGURES THE SURFACE. SO 

RECORDS FOR SAVING GAS / B-W'S INGERSOLL PRODUCTS BLASTS 
THE GLOWING STEEL WITH JETS OF 

BORG-WARNER SKILL AND .INGENUITY TOUCH THE WATER THAT STRIKE WITH FORCE 

LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. ENOUGH TO DRILL RIGHT THROUGH , 

FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS A HEAVY PLANK. THE WATER 

CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. SCOURS AWAY THE SCALE... 

EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT MAKES POSSIBLE PLOW 


HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 DISCS OF PERFECT 
FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W SMOOTHNESS. 
EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 

































% 
once HE WAS e 
PROBABLY THE WORLD'S _e —— . 
FIRST TRAFFIC SAFETY DIRECTOR! = 
JULIUS CAESAR PASSED A LAW THAT 
REGULATED VEHICLES, BROUGHT ORDER, 
CUT ACCIDENTS. TODAY, TRAFFIC SAFETY 
DIRECTORS IN U.S.CITIES HAVE FAR 
BIGGER PROBLEMS IN REDUCING 
i AUTO ACCIDENTS THAT TAKE 
38 THOUSAND LIVES YEARLY. SO 
DRIVING OR WALKING, FOLLOW THEIR .@ 
SUGGESTIONS, OBEY TRAFFIC LAWS-- 7 
SAVE A LIFE. = 














MOBILGAS” 
ECONOMY RUN 









(| 2.w overorive 
N TRANSMISSION 


11 RUNS... 11 SWEEPSTAKES 

WINNERS, ALL EQUIPPED WITH 
B-W OVERDRIVE / THE RECORD IN 
THIS GREAT GAS-SAVING CONTEST 
TELLS WHY 6 MILLION CAR BUYERS 
HAVE CHOSEN THIS TRANSMISSION. 
MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR, 
OVERDRIVE AUTOMATICALLY CUTS 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% AT 
CRUISING SPEEDS. BESIDES SAVING 
GAS, THIS GIVES A RIDE THAT’S 
SMOOTHER AND QUIETER. 








These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: aTKi"’s SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD.* NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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These buildings could have any kind of 
temperature control made. They, and 
most other leading Detroit buildings, 
chose ‘‘Planned-for-the-Purpose”’ 
Johnson Control. You'll find Johnson 
Control in Hudson’s and the other 
leading department stores . . . in 2 of 4 
new shopping centers, including fabu- 
lous Northland Center, the world’s 
largest . . . in scores of smaller stores 
and shops . . . in Stouffer’s and other 
fine restaurants. ..in theaters, churches 
-..in 2 of the 3 newspapers... 
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MICHIGAN 


Johnson Control rates first with world 
famous industrial firms, too, serving 
every auto maker in the state .. . 19 
buildings at Ford’s Rouge plant alone 
... all United States Rubber Company 
buildings . . . and an almost endless 
array of other well known Motor City 
industrial users, including chemical, 
food, beverage, metal fabricating, glass, 
engine, foundry and printing and pub- 
lishing plants. In every case, the Johnson 
System is planned to meet the exact 
needs of the building and its occupants! 





There is comfort control by Johnson in 
7 of 10 postwar hospital projects . . . in 
2 of every 3 Detroit schools, over 150 in 
all! A majority of Detroit’s major office 
buildings with control have Johnson 
Control—the new City County, Fisher 
and General Motors buildings, for 
example. So do 5 of the 6 leading banks 
and many of their branches . . . 2 of the 
3 railroad stations . . . University of 
Detroit buildings . . . the leading hotels 
..-. and most of the Motor City’s public 
and government buildings. 


Johnson Control serves Detroit’s, and the nation’s, outstanding buildings because it insures the 
ultimate in comfort, convenience and economy. Let Johnson provide your own building, small or 
large, with these same important benefits. It costs no more! 

If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air con- 
ditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems. JOHNSON 


SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


MANUFACTURING 


. PLANNING © 


INSTALLING . 


SINCE 1885 
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In making your plans, you can be faiv~ly confident of this much: 

Business is going to be better late in 1954 than now. Business in 1955 will 
show moderate improvement over 1954. Boom, however, is not coming back. 

Summer Slump, Showing now in some lines, will fade with autumn. 

The shift-over from war definitely has not resulted in deflation of a 
Spiraling type. This shift has been made successfully, without much shock. 





Tax changes being made will encourage business investment. Borrowing is 
to be kept attractive. Mortgage money will continue to be abundant. 

Installment credit will remain plentiful, terms tempting. 

Equity markets are to be encouraged by tax policies. Higher prices for 
stocks will not be viewed with official alarm, as something to be blocked. 

Abundant and low-cost money, together with confidence generated by tax 
policies and official attitudes that are friendly to private investors, is 
counted on to give the country a period of relatively high prosperity. 














As the outlook sizes up, more specifically, at this time: 

Building is going to rise a little in the second half year. Contracts 
awarded assure that. State and local governments will go on spending more. 

Ordinary consumers will increase their buying somewhat. Pay is higher 
for many. Installment debt is paid down a little. Clothing needs, needs for 
shoes, for apparel of many kinds, for other "nondurables" are growing. 

Inventories, still being cut down, will tend to stabilize. 

Business investment is likely to hold not far from present levels. Tax 
changes will encourage investment in new plant and equipment. 

Population growth will continue adding to demands of many kinds. 

Those are factors at work on the side of stability or expansion. An 
intangible factor, too, is the higher level of stock prices. People, even when 
profits in investments are merely paper profits, tend to feel better, to have 
more confidence and to be willing to spend more freely. 

Importance of a higher level of stock prices isn't to be underestimated. 























There are drags on expansion, brakes to any revived boom. 

Spending by Federal Government is continuing to taper off somewhat. 

Farmer incomes are still declining. Hog-price decline will cut incomes for 
many. Cattle are lower in price again. Farm outlook is not bright. 

Auto outlook is not as promising as it might be, either. Auto sales in 
1954 may not exceed 5 million. They're likely to be a bit bigger in 1955. 

On balance, the factors at work suggest stability, then some moderate rise 
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in business late this year. Business levels in 1955 are likely to be only a 
little higher than in 1954. Elements of a new boom seem not in sight. 


This much is settled so far as Government policy goes: 

Pump priming through bigger Government spending, being urged again as a 
prosperity panacea, will not be resorted to in the foreseeable future. The goal 
of official planners continues to be a balanced federal budget. 

Private investment will continue to be regarded as the key to good times. 
Government will seek through tax and other policies to encourage a rising trend 
of investment by private individuals and private business. 

The role of Government, under formulas now being applied, will be to keep 
money supplies adequate and to apply policies that inspire confidence. 








The thing to keep an eye on is money policy. Emphasis now is upon an 
abundance of money, low charges for use of money. If this policy sparks what is 
regarded as an excess of speculation, it might be modified or reversed. 

Residential building, as of now, is the one field where speculation may be 
overdone. There's a trend toward more speculative building with terms of sale 
extremely liberal--often nothing down, 30 years to pay. 

Stock markets could spark large-scale speculation. They haven't to date, 
but abundant money supplies could generate later excesses. Managers of money 
policy cannot always control where the supplies of money seek an outlet. 

Those situations, as of now, are regarded officially as nothing about which 
to worry, but a watchful eye is being kept on them for the future. 








Steel-price rise is unlikely to be passed on to the public. Autos will not 
become higher in price. Appliance prices will not be marked up. 

Wage rises, most often, will be taken up in efficiency increases. 

Building costs, edging up, are most likely to be absorbed in margins of 
profit. House prices are not likely to be raised in today's market. 

Food is going to cost less in months ahead. Pork will be abundant and 
cheaper. Beef will be, too. Poultry will be affected by beef and pork. 

In general, the outlook is for relative price stability. 

















War continues to be a receding prospect for U.S. Truce is probable in 
Indo-China on terms favorable to the Communists. Indo-China, gradually, is 
likely to be absorbed into the Communist empire. 

Communists, when taking over probably will get another rich haul in 
American arms. U.S. taxpayers paid for about a billion dollars’ worth that now 
are within reach if the Communists get the breaks. 

Communist China, growing in prestige, is not to get into the United Nations 
this year and may not next. Communist China really isn't such a big shot among 
the powers. It's just that Western nations do not want to fight. The 
Communists, often, are winning with captured U.S. arms, not arms of their own. 











France, if getting a truce in Indo-China, will then face more trouble in 
Morocco and Tunisia. The French are paying for weakness, drift. 

Germany will gain sovereignty and start to arm before 1954 ends. 

Britain and Western Europe, increasingly irritated with U.S., appear ina 
mood to pull away from this country, to seek neutrality if attainable. 
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The new 1954 Chevrolet Delray Coupe. With three great series 
Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


Four good reasons why new Chevrolet families 
are having a wonderful time”. . 


That family up there has everything it 
takes to enjoy a wonderful vacation—a 
fine place to go and a fine new Chevrolet 
to get them there. 

In fact, we honestly believe that no 
other car fits so beautifully into all your 
family activities all the year ‘round. 
FIRST OF ALL, there’s a lot of pride and 
pleasure for you in Chevrolet’s lasting 
good looks. It’s the only low-priced car 
with Body by Fisher. And shat, you know, 
means smarter styling outside and in, 
more solid quality through and through. 
THEN THAT FINE AND THRIFTY Chev- 
rolet performance is always a special 
pleasure. Chevrolet’s high-compression 


power—highest of any leading low-priced 
car—brings smoother, quicker response 
and important gasoline savings, too. 


AND BEST OF ALL, MAYBE, is the eager, 
quiet, uncomplaining way your Chevrolet 
keeps on going wherever and whenever 
you want to go. You can count on it to 
start quickly and run smoothly night or 
day, fair weather or foul. 

FOURTH BUT NOT LEAST, your Chev- 
rolet dealer will be glad to show you how 
beautifully a fine, new Chevrolet will fit 
your family budget, too. For Chevrolet 
is priced below all other lines of cars. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 





BRIGHT NEW IDEA IN _ IN- 
TERIORS! Theinterior of thenew 


Chevrolet Delray Club Coupe is 
all vinyl, in colors that harmonize 
with the exterior finish. It’s as 
practical as it is beautiful, for the 
vinyl is easily washable and 
amazingly resistant to scuffing 
and wear. 


pot OFr SAVING. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI 
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The contribution of the Chemical 
Industry is an excellent example of the 
many ways in which all the people benefit 
when business enterprise is permitted 
to operate freely as it is under the 


American Way of Life. 


J im. lived like a 


Thanks 


FOR THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY GROWTH AND 
RESEARCH HAVE DEVELOPED 
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prince.. . but you live better 


“Diamond Jim” Brady, the affable free-spender of half a century ago, lived in 
royal style. But he never heard of air-conditioning or foam rubber, nylon or 
high-octane, DDT, detergents or fluorescent lighting . . . 


“Yes,” you say, “the world has changed.” 


Well, not exactly. The chemical elements of which everything is composed have 
been here since Adam. The world hasn’t changed. . . we just use it better — 


Wherever you look in this wonder world of better 
living, you see life transformed by the Chemical Industry— 
in miracle drugs, magical home conveniences and the 
new fabrics and better dyes . . . in plant foods, television, 
anti-freezes and plastics ... in vitamin tablets, color 
photography, nutritives and weed-killers . . . yes, even 
in oleomargarine, neon lights and home permanents! 

In the last 10 years, this basic industry has introduced 
more than 5,000 new products to enable you to live 
longer and enjoy life better than any generation before 
you. And this is only the beginning. 

Since 1900, chemical research has played a major 
role in taming such killers as pneumonia, diabetes, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and tuberculosis, with the result 
that human life expectancy at birth has increased from 
47.3 years to 68.4 years. Every 24 hours brings us a 


to the Chemical Industry * 


step nearer cancer cure and control of the virus diseases. 
And in the months and years ahead, coming from thou- 
sands of chemical laboratories and factories in forms 
that stagger today’s imagination, will be a new wonder 
world of products bringing you undreamed of comforts 
and conveniences. Today's chemical research is a promis- 
sory note for still better living, made out to you and payable 
tomorrow. 

For its magnificent achievements, the people of the 
U. S. A. owe the Chemical Industry a unanimous vote of 
thanks. But more than that, they owe it also a vote of 
confidence and the assurance of their cooperation, as it 
reaches first one goal and then another in its endless job 
of bringing magic out of our ball of earth — 

—To Make Our Living Increasingly Handier, Healthier 
and Happier! 


* More Than 10,000 Chemical And Allied Product Manufacturers 


——Employing Almost 1,750,000 American 
Breadwinners 





Paying the High Average Annual Wage 
of $4,035 


Having a Capital Investment Per Pro- 
duction Worker of $16,882 Annually 


Supplying All of the Nation’s 72 
Industrial Groups 


Producing Over $20 Billion Worth of 
Products Last Year 














Ranking Third Among All Manufactur- 
ing Industries in Investment 


——Employing 32,573 Research Workers. 
(In 1953, This Industry Spent $335 
Million for Research) 





Paying One of Uncle Sam’s Highest 
Tax Bills 


—Owned by Millions of Average Citizen 
Stockholders 


Railroad transportation is vital in the development of any big industry. 
The Norfolk and Western is privileged to serve a substantial segment of 
the chemical industry with dependable transportation of raw materials and 


finished products. 











PEOPLE * 





Or THE WERK 


> GEN. MARK W. CLARK is to guide 
an investigation into the way the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is run. Signs 
were that the Administration arranged 
for his examination of CIA’s efficiency 
as a way of fending off a probe by Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, who charges that CIA is in- 
filtrated with Communists. Workings of 
the CIA—the agents it has, the money it 
spends, its mistakes, the coups, the ways 
it combats Soviet counterspies—are not 
to be made public, however. 

Problems that U.S. agents run into 
will get sympathetic hearing from Gen- 
eral Clark. He learned of their troubles 
first hand in 1942, when he slipped into 
North Africa to arrange the North Afri- 
can invasion. Since the war, he has also 
dealt with Communists in Vienna, Mos- 
cow and Panmunjom, was the U. S. gen- 
eral who signed the Korean truce. His 
role in the CIA investigation is to be 
mainly that of an adviser, meeting once 
a month with a “task force.” He will 
keep his job as head of The Citadel, a 
private military school at Charleston, 
S. C., that he has run since retiring from 
the Army last October. 


> DANIEL A. REED, through 36 years 
in Congress, has accumulated a reputa- 
tion as the most resolute of tax cutters. 
He is chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and fathered the new 
tax bill. In his version it exempted $50 of 
dividend income from taxes, gave a tax 





—USN&WR Photo 


REPRESENTATIVE REED 
... Vs. high taxes 
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> RIVAL COLONELS in Guate- 
mala—Elfego Monzén (left) and 
Carlos Castillo Armas—put on 
a show of undying friendship 
while Monzén headed a five- 
man revolutionary junta replac- 
ing an ousted pro-Communist 
regime. Public embraces, how- 
ever, merely covered a new 
struggle for power between jeal- 
ous factions. Last week, before 
the junta was a week old, two 
Monz6n men were kicked off, 
Castillo Armas replaced Monzén 
as top man. Best guess on how 
Castillo Armas got top place 
was that influential officers in 
the Regular Army had plumped 
for him. If so, it may mean 
stability 











credit of 5 per cent of remaining dividend 
income, doubled those allowances after 
the first year. The Senate left only a flat 
$50 exemption. So Mr. Reed is being 
resolute again. 

Threats are issuing from the up-State 
New York Republican. If he doesn’t get 
the dividend exemptions, he warns, the 
House may turn down the entire bill, 
which includes a monumental revision 
of revenue codes. That warning is for 
the House-Senate conference committee, 
where Mr. Reed and a handful of others 
are supposed to compose their differences. 

Dan Reed, at 78, holds firmly to the 
ideas of thrift he learned as a New York 
farm boy, and his position in Congress 
gives him great leverage to turn them 
into law. Many tax-bill watchers figured 
he is likely to get most of what he wants. 


> HUBERT R. HARMON, oldest Air 
Force officer on active duty, has the in- 
side track among candidates to head the 
Air Force’s newest project: the Air Force 
Academy, to be set up at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. A separate Air Force 
school, on a par with West Point and 


Annapolis, has been his pet subject for 
years. Since 1949, when the idea got of- 
ficial standing, he has shaped it up as 
special assistant for Air Academy matters. 

Giving the job of Academy comman- 
dant to General Harmon means that the 
Academy will get started under a man 
who follows the conservative military 
tradition inculcated at West Point, where 
he was graduated in 1915. A classmate 
was President Eisenhower. General Har- 
mon, one of the first “flyboys,” got his 
wings in 1917, was commanding a Texas 
airfield seven months later. In World War 
II, he commanded the 13th Air Force in 
the South Pacific. 


> CLIFFORD P. CASE, running for U. S. 
Senator from New Jersey as a Republi- 
can, pitched his campaign upon an anti- 
McCarthy plane last week. A few other 
Republicans, already in office, have at- 
tacked Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
Wisconsin Republican, but Mr. Case is 
the first to campaign on that theme. 
Specifically, Mr. Case said that, if elected, 
he would vote to keep the Wisconsin 
Senator off all investigating committees 
on the ground that Mr. McCarthy is 
“reckless and unfair.” 

A former Representative who resigned 
from the House last year during his fifth 
consecutive term, Mr. Case is known as 
a liberal Republican. He left the House 
to head The Fund for the Republic, an 
organization given 15 million dollars by 

(Continued on page 16) 





—Defense Dept. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL HARMON 
. a probable choice 
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wherever you stop wrenching 


Here Are Some Typical Applications 
of Republic’s "Nylok” Nut: 





Seated against a spring in 
compression as on a throttle 
control. 





Seated against a tubular sec- 
tion as in steel furniture. 





Seated against a metal hous- 
ing to assure positive locking. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,462,603 and No. 2,450,694 and 
pending applications. 


If your product or equipment requires a nut that must 
resist vibration and assure positive locking in any posi- 
tion, then you will be interested in Republic’s ““Nylok’’* 
Nut. 


A nylon plug inserted in one side of a cold-forged hex 
nut is the Nylok principle. The nylon plug forces the 
nut tightly against the opposite threads of the bolt, 
giving uniform pressure for each thread in the nut. 


These lock nuts are easy to apply. Either end is up. This 
advantage saves you man-hours. It means you can feed 
Republic “Nylok” Nuts at full production speed on your 
automatic assemblies. Or use them manually for piece- 
work. 


Here are more advantages. These lock nuts can be used 
over and over. They can be used in place of slotted nuts 
and cotter keys. Or in place of a standard nut and lock 
washer. No special tools, lubricants or techniques are 
needed. 


Does this give you an idea for your product? Write us 
for more information. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt and Nut Division e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SENATOR KERR 
. . no shoo-in 


—United Press 


the Ford Foundation to promote free- 
dom of expression in the United States. 
Mr. Case, 50, is a New York lawyer, has 
proved himself a vote getter who draws 
support from labor and from many 
Democrats. Effect of his anti-McCarthy 
stand upon voters in populous northern 
New Jersey, however, remains to be seen. 


> ROBERT S. KERR, Democratic Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, is discovering that 
he is not a shoo-in for re-election to the 
U.S. Senate, still has a battle in his 
State’s July 27 runoff primary. Last 
week’s voting cleared out seven minor con- 
tenders for the Democratic nomination, 
left two millionaires—who made fortunes 
in the same oil field—in the finish fight. 

Senator Kerr’s opponent is Roy J. 
Turner. Both are ex-Governors of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Turner having succeeded Mr. 
Kerr in 1947. Both have New Dealish po- 
litical attitudes on most types of legisla- 
tion. They are near the same age—Senator 
Kerr 57, Mr. Turner 59. Mr. Turner is 
known as builder of Oklahoma’s first toll 
road, “Turner Turnpike.” Senator Kerr 
first got national notice as keynoter of the 
1944 Democratic National Convention. 

Winner of the runoff is almost sure of 
going to the Senate. Republicans have 
won only three of 17 previous elections 
of Oklahoma Senators. 


> OWEN LATTIMORE claimed a major 
victory last week in his long fight against 
perjury charges. The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington refused to reinstate 
an indictment charging that Mr. Latti- 
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more lied in denying he was a Commu- 
nist sympathizer and promoter of Com- 
munist causes. Five perjury charges still 
hang over him. All hinge upon his influ- 
ence on U.S. policy toward China. 

For many years, Mr. Lattimore was 
held to be an authority on China, and his 
opinions as expressed in books and articles 
were widely quoted. Now 53, he has spent 
about half his life in Asia, starting in 
1920 as a businessman in Shanghai. 

From 1929 to 1935 he did research in 
China and Manchuria, part of it for the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. From 1934 
to 1941 he edited the IPR’s magazine, 
Pacific Affairs. He was U.S. adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1941-42, director of 
Pacific operations for the Office of War 
Information from 1942 to 1944, accom- 
panied former Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace to China and Russia during the war, 
was a member of the Japanese Repara- 
tions Mission in 1945-46. 


>SAM W. REYNOLDS, newly ap- 
pointed U.S. Senator from Nebraska, 
brings to the Senate a vote that the 
Eisenhower Administration will welcome. 
Senator Reynolds, like President Ejisen- 
hower, favors flexible price supports for 
basic farm crops, and he took his seat 
just as the Senate neared a showdown 
fight on the issue. 

Senator Reynolds was a Taft supporter 
in the 1952 Republican convention. But, 
when Mr. Eisenhower won nomination, 
the Senator backed him. He pledges he 
will do the same in the Senate because 
“T’m a lifelong Republican.” 





—Combine 


GWILYM LLOYD-GEORGE 
. no rationing 





~Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR REYNOLDS 
. no second term 


At 63, Mr. Reynolds is having his first 
fling at political office. He was well 
known in Nebraska, however, as an ac- 
tive American Legionnaire, head of a 
large coal firm in Omaha, and an expert 
golfer who won the State tournament 
seven times. Appointed to succeed the 
late Republican Senator Hugh Butler, 
Mr. Reynolds will serve only until a suc- 
cessor is elected in November. 


> GWILYM LLOYD-GEORGE, who has 
been British Minister of Food ever since 
Sir Winston Churchill and the Conserva- 
tives returned to power in 1951, looks 
like a man without a job, now that food 
rationing is completely ended in Britain. 
That’s only on the surface, however. He 
still has to pile up strategic reserves of 
food, administer a plan to provide free 
milk, orange juice and cod-liver oil for 
children, supervise Government contracts 
with other countries for beef, butter and 
bacon, handle Britain’s international 
agreements on sugar, wheat and rice. 

The Food Minister, 59, is the son of 
David Lloyd George, the famous Liberal 
Prime Minister who reformed the House 
of Lords. Except for a five-year gap 
from 1924 to 1929, when he was in busi- 
ness, he has been in Parliament since 
1922. During World War II he was Min- 
ister of Fuel, conceived the plan for 
drafting 30,000 miners so that British in- 
dustry would have enough coal. After 
the war, when Liberal political strength 
waned, Mr. Lloyd-George turned toward 
Churchill, calls himself a Liberal-Con- 
servative. 
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atten tO TTY 


Dollar for Dollar 


You Can’t Beat a 


THE STAR CHIEF CUSTOM CATALINA 
A General Motors Masterpiece 


Luxury and Performance Far Beyond its Low Price! 


When you drive a Pontiac cross- 
country—taking hills and moun- 
tains as they come . . . exploring 
little-known byways . . . covering 
the many miles a day the vast 
spaces of our big country require— 
that’s when you most appreciate 
Pontiac’s big-car performance. 
You’re easy and relaxed behind 
that mighty power plant—the most 
thoroughly proved engine in any 
car. City traffic is no problem— 


your Pontiac is so nimble and alert. 
And you ride all roads in the roomy 
body without annoying jolts or 
vibration, for Pontiac provides the 
long-wheelbase roadability of the 


~ costliest cars. 


Sounds good? You'll like this 
even better! Pontiac is priced within 
a few dollars of the very lowest, 
and Pontiac dealers are famous 
for top dollar trade-in appraisals. 
See your Pontiac dealer today. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





>— a 


Pontiac trunk space is phenomenal. You can 
store away everything that even a large 
family requires for the lengthiest trips, with 
plenty of room for all your sports equipment. 





A PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY—BUILDING PRODUCTS—SHOWS YOU 





How to build VALUE 
into your home 





2. ALUMINUM WINDOWS add value because 
they won’t warp, shrink, crack, rattle or 
leak. They can’t rust, need no paint or 
maintenance, and they’ll keep their deco- 
rative beauty for years and years. 





5. ALUMINUM DUCT, for heating and venti- 
lating, adds value by cutting heat costs as 
much as 10 per cent. Can’t rust or streak, 
need never be painted. Permanently attrac- 
tive. Its lightness makes it easy to install. 


3. ALUMINUM INSULATION adds value be- 
cause it keeps your home warmer in winter, 
thus cuts fuel bills. Reflects summer’s heat, 
giving year-round comfort. Low in cost, 
easy to install, adds no weight to walls. 


6. ALUMINUM SHINGLE ROOFING adds 
value because it can’t rust or rot, keeps its 
modern good looks for a “housetime.” 
Needs no paint or maintenance. Provides 
weathertight insulation against heat, cold. 





1. ALUMINUM NAILS add value because 
they can never deface building exteriors 
with ugly rust stains, can never “rot out.” 
Used, for example, with aluminum siding, 
they assure permanent beauty. 





4. ALUMINUM SCREENING adds value be- 
cause it keeps its handsome appearance in- 
definitely. Can never stain window sills or 
siding with red rust. Needs no paint or 
maintenance. And it can’t burn, 





7. ALUMINUM AWNINGS add value because 
they beautify your home and at the same 
time reflect the sun’s heat. They’re strong 
yet light, easy to install. Can’t rust, can’t 
burn, need little upkeep. 





TO BRING YOU BETTER LIVING, manufacturers of building 
products have constantly sought ways to give you greater 
value —and at the lowest possible cost. 


Dramatic evidence of this is the growing use of alumi- 
num for products such as those shown on this page. Alu- 
minum gives you a combination of advantages that no 
other material can match, including light weight, strength, 
corrosion resistance, economy. 


We have aided in the growth of aluminum building 


Setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 


products by expanding our production capacity to almost 
30% of all the primary aluminum made in this country. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we do not make any 
of the products shown here. Instead, our efforts are put be- 
hind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 
their products and reduce costs. 


If you want more information about our customers’ 
products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 
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Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Bets He Won't Run Again . .. Steelworkers to Leave 
ClO? . . . Eden Irritates Some Top American Officials 


This story is told, backstage, in Con- 
gress: Representative Joseph Martin, 
House Speaker, leaving a White 
House conference, was heard by 
President Eisenhower to say to a 
colleague that he would bet $10 that 
Ike would be the party candidate 
in 1956. Mr. Eisenhower took Mr. 
Martin’s arm and said he would take 
that bet. Mr. Martin replied that he 
did not want to take the President’s 
money because the pressures in 1956 
would be so great as to make him run. 
Ike remained unconvinced, so the bet 
was made. It’s $10 by Mr. Martin 
that Mr. Eisenhower will be forced 
to run, against $10 by Ike that he will 
not run. 


x kk 


Mr. Eisenhower is being advised 
that thousands of young Republi- 
cans who supported him in 1952 are 
somewhat sour because so few oppor- 
tunities for service in Government 
have been opened to them. It is point- 
ed out that President Roosevelt, when 
he took over, opened opportunities 
for large numbers of bright young 
Democrats. 


xk * 


President Eisenhower’s vacation plans 
call for about two months in Colo- 
tado mountains, interspersed with 
political trips to California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, New Jersey and Ohio. 


=F * 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is confident that the Republicans 
will enjoy the political benefits of a 
high level of business activity when 
they go into the November elections. 
Tax-law revision and abundance of 
money are expected to boost business. 


a. 2% * 


Harry Byrd, Virginia Senator and 
economy advocate, along with sever- 
al other Democrats, is going to keep 


the Republican nose to the grind- 
stone on the subject of budget bal- 
ancing. The country will not be al- 
lowed to forget in this election year 
that it is the Republicans, not the 
Democrats, who are asking for an in- 
crease in the ceiling of national 
debt. 


xk 


Senator Joseph McCarthy is to tread 
softly between now and the time 
Congress adjourns. The Wisconsin 
Senator is aware that, if in the mood, 
Democrats can join with a group of 
Republican Senators to lay down 
rules for investigating committees 
that would make the work of those 
committees more difficult. 


x «wk 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is not forgetting that the fu- 
ture of Formosa is at stake in talk 
about admitting Red China to the 
United Nations. Once Communist 
China is accepted in the U. N., she 
can lay claim to Formosa. The 
Acheson line of defense for U. S. in the 
Pacific, as laid down by the former 
Secretary of State, did not include 
Formosa because of the possibility 
that it might be turned over to the 
Communists. 


sn @ 


Winston Churchill has let the White 
House know that he has no intention 
of embarrassing Mr. Eisenhower or 
the Republicans by pressing for 
admission of Red China to the 
United Nations during an election 
year. It is to be 1955 when the 
drive for Communist China is to 
be made. 


x kk 


‘Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary and heir apparent to Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister, has 
rubbed the highest American officials 
the wrong way and is unlikely to be 


a@ popular favorite if and when he 
does take over the top British job. 
The feeling is that Mr. Eden is a bit 
too anxious to throw his weight 
around. 


8 * 


R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer, is the man that many 
American officials would favor to be 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
after Mr. Churchill. 


on 


Richard Casey, Australia’s Minister 
for External Affairs, is trying to per- 
suade New Zealand to modify its 
strong stand favoring immediate ad- 
mission of Red China to the U. N. 


xk *& 


Chou En-lai, China’s Premier and 
Foreign Minister, was guarded so 
carefully by the British when in Hong 
Kong that the plane in which he was 
riding was gassed from British stocks 
rather than from commercial stocks 
owned by an American company that 
has the gasoline concession at Kaitak 
Airfield. The fear was that Americans 
might put water in the gas or that 
there might be sabotage of other 
kinds. 


xk *& 


V. M. Molotov, Russia’s Foreign 
Minister, is working hard to promote 
an alliance with France designed to 
box in Germany. Mr. Molotov is 
offering a Franco-Russian alliance as 
the alternative to a European Army. 


* 2 


David McDonald, head of the CIO 
Steelworkers, is making plans for his 
organization to leave the-CIO. In his 
latest contacts with the industry, Mr. 
McDonald specified that he wanted 
to drop reference to the CIO in the 
contracts. Whether the Steelworkers 
will take early steps to join the AFL 
remains uncertain. 
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“We're Will and Winnie, touring kids, and here’s our 

/. Mom and Pop. We had to bring them both along—but 
we pick where to stop. We like the Statler services for 
tourists much the best. Besides, they make each traveler 
feel he really is a guest. 












STATLER | { | 
HOTEL (2 





2 “The Statler’s in the heart of town—that makes it 

e extra grand. We get to see and do a lot, for everything’s 
at hand. With lots of things ‘it’s fun to do and lots of 
things to see. I think it’s pretty swell,” said Will. 
Said Winnie, “I agree!” 









































3 “Hooray,” cries Will, “this menu has the things we like 
eto eat. And special plates and silver, too. Say, kids, 
the Statler’s neat! They even give us big balloons. 
Think Pop would like one, maybe? And Mom says 


they fix formulas . .. but we don’t have a baby. 





“We like the Statler’s gift of fruit. It’s special—just 

4, for us! And wait till you try Statler beds—they’re 
super-marvelous! What’s more, we let our parents leave 
to have some fun at night. The baby sitter Statler gets 
will watch while we sleep tight.” 











5. Now Will and Winnie shout: “Good-by! We’ve had a 

e lovely stay!” The box lunch mother ordered fixed is 
safely packed away. Their car’s delivered to the door. 
The kids let out a cheer . . . “When traveling with your 
parents—always bring your parents here!” 





OPENING LATER THIS SUMMER—ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 






Gomes § 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
i oat nl 8 


Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND « ST.LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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WHAT RISE IN STOCK 
MARKET MEANS 


Investors Figure Business and Dividends Will Go Up 






NEW YORK 


Investors of late have been paying 
the highest prices for stocks since the 
peak of the 1929 boom. 

An almost perpendicular rise in share 
prices has taken place since September, 
1953. During this nine-month period, 
the average value of shares on the 
Dow-Jones list has gone up 33 per 
cent. Seldom has so sharp a rise 
occurred in so short a period with- 
out a major setback. 

What the rise in stock prices 
means is simply this: 

Money is abundant and cheap. 
People with money to invest are 
confident that business over the 
period ahead is going to be good. 
They look for profits to be favor- 
able and dividends to hold close 
to present levels, or to rise. They 
also expect that tax policies of 
Government will be more favor- 
able, both to business firms and 
to persons who get dividend in- 
come. 

Against that background, in- 
vestors have concluded that stocks 
listed on the New York Stock ex- 
change are worth about 27.4 bil- 
lion dollars more today than they 
were worth last September. 

So fast a rise is causing com- 
parisons to be made with the 1929 
market. Actually, a closer look at 
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wsiness recession of 1954. 
it @ 25-year high. 
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stockmarket conditions discloses little 
similarity with 1929. As you can see 
from the chart on pages 22 and 28, 
there are important differences between 
today’s boom and the boom of 25 years 
ago. 

People who buy stocks today usually 
pay cash. There is very little credit in 





-U. S. Rubber Co. 
TODAY'S STOCK-MARKET INVESTORS ... 
..- are not looking for sudden riches 


Money is cheap and abundant. Yields fa- 
vor stocks over bonds. Pension funds, estates, 
trusts are in the market, buying “blue chips’ 
and holding on to them. 

It's a real bull market, but not much like 
the one of 1929. This is a report on what the 
rise in stock prices really means. 


the market. Money borrowed to buy 
securities, reflected in brokers’ loans, 
now amounts to 1.2 billion dollars, or 
only 0.88 per cent of the aggregate 
value of common stocks. Brokers’ loans 
in 1929 averaged 6.6 billion dollars— 
amounting to 8.75 per cent of total val- 
ues. Speculation has not entered the 
present market in any important 
degree. Furthermore, people who 
buy stocks now must put up at 
least half of the purchase price, 
in contrast to 1929, when pur- 
chases could usually be made for 
15 per cent down, and sometimes 
less. 

Another difference lies in the 
relation of stock prices to earn- 
ings in the current boom and in 
the big boom of 25 years ago. 
Industrial stocks on the Dow-Jones 
list are selling around 12.5 times 
their average earnings, compared 
with 19.1 times at the 1929 peak. 
Common stocks on Moody’s list 
yield 4.74 per cent in dividends 
at recent prices, against a yield 
of 3.47 per cent at the 1929 high. 
In relation to earnings and divi- 
dends, the present boom has not 
gone as far as 1929. 

The spread between interest 
rates on bonds and dividend yields 
also differs. In 1929, at the height 
of the boom, stock prices were 
pushed so high that the return ac- 
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tually was smaller from stocks than from 
high-grade bonds or even tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal bonds. Today, investors can real- 
ize more, before taxes, from stocks than 
from bonds. The easy-money policy of 
the Government, furthermore, is to hold 
down the return from bonds, tending 
to make stocks still more attractive. 

The present boom, too, is reflected 
mainly in the stocks of large compan- 
ies with reputations of being strong 
earners and good dividend payers—the 
so-called “blue chip” stocks. Shares 
in these companies have gone higher 
in price than shares in corporations that 
have less financial strength. However, if 
the boom persists, it is likely that in- 
vestors will pay more attention to the 
so-called secondary issues, particularly 
those that now pay relatively large divi- 
dends and have good earnings prospects. 

A new influence, not present in 1929, 
has entered the market. This is the 
money accumulated by pension funds, 
trust funds, estates, trusts and endow- 
ments, as well as by insurance com- 
panies. These agencies now are inves- 
tors in common stocks, because the 
return is so low from bonds, and they 
lean naturally toward “blue chip” issues. 
That explains in large part why the 
“blue chips” are running ahead of the 
market generally. 

This type of institutional investor 
also buys stocks for the long pull rather 
than for a quick profit. For several 
years now, these buyers have purchased 
stocks and held them as long-term in- 
vestments, thus’ tending te diminish the 
supply of shares available for sale. In- 
dividuals, too, seem to have adopted 
the same practice. The New York Stock 
Exchange reports a marked preference 
for “blue chips” by small investors. 

These are all signs that investors in 
today’s market by and large are seek- 
ing relative safety and regular dividends, 
not sudden riches through price rises. 
The stock market itself gives evidence 
of this attitude. Speculative fever, to 
date, has not been great. In 1929, 
nearly 94 million shares of stock changed 
hands each month, a turnover of nearly 
10 per cent of all shares listed. The 
turnover in the present bull market 
amounts to 42.2 million shares a month, 
a mere 1.4 per cent of the total listed. 

The market, in other words, still is 
rather thin. That explains, in part, the 
sharp jumps in favored stocks that some- 
times occur, such as the 15-point leap 
made recently by Du Pont in a single 
day. When demand suddenly develops 
for a particular stock, the supply is 
not there and prices jump. 

A few signs, however, do recall the 
1929 boom. Some radio commentators 
are giving stock-market tips. There is 
an increase in the volume of market 
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letters that give advice to prospective 
investors. Two-million-share days are 
commonplace in the market now, when 
only a few years ago million-share days 
were unusual. Public interest in the 
market apparently is increasing. 

Basically, though, market trends are 
determined by the outlook for earnings 
and dividends, and by the trend in taxes 
and interest rates. At present, each’ of 
these factors appears to offer support 
to the stock market. 

Indications are that the recession 
in business that started last year is 
nearing an end. An upturn in activity 
is expected either late this year or 
early next year. Corporate profits proba- 
bly will be lower this year than in 1953, 
but improvement is expected in 1955. 

Dividends, on the other hand, are 
expected to be larger this year than in 
1953, despite the reduction in profits. 
Corporations are retaining smaller por- 
tions of their profits and paying out 
larger shares, chiefly because they can 
get along with less working capital 
today and are shaving their expansion 
programs somewhat. 

Dividend yields, after taxes, are not 
very favorable for the more important 
individual investors, when compared 
with the yields from tax-exempt bonds, 
but this situation may change. The Ad- 
ministration promises some tax relief for 
dividend income, and investors appar- 
ently are counting on this. At least, stock 
prices did not fall when the Senate 
modified this proposal a short time 
ago. 

The easy-money policy adopted by 
the Federal Reserve Board in May, 1953, 
is not likely to change until tighter reins 
on credit appear to be necessary. That 
condition is not expected to develop in 
the near future. So the outlook is for a 
continued policy of abundant money and 
low rates of interest. 

Monetary authorities, in attempting to 
stimulate general business activity, can- 
not avoid feeding the security markets. 
When money is made available for busi- 
ness borrowing, it also becomes avail- 
able for stock purchases and some of it 
is likely to find its way into the market. 
Prospects are, therefore, that the de- 
mand for stocks will be supported by 
easy money. 

The stock market, in fact, started its 
recent rise at about the time the decline 
in business activity became apparent. 
The rise continued through all the 
months of sliding business. Investors 
seemed to be saying that the setback in 
business was to be rather short-lived 
and mild. Now that business appears 
to be on the verge of an upturn, the 
stock market shows signs of increasing 
strength. There is little in the picture 
now to suggest a drastic shakeout. 
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1929 high - 381.2 $87 bition 


on 1 billion shares 

















NOW - 340.3 $137.9 billion 


on 2.9 billion shares 
Dow-Jones Industrials 





1929 - 19.1 to 1 ) 15 per cent 








Now - 12.5 tol - 50 per cent 


1929 - $6.6 billion | - 93.8 million 


(8.75% of total value of shares) 





NOW - $1.2 billion 


(0.88% of total value of shares) 


shares a month 





42.2 million 


shares a month 


° 3.47% on stocks 


5.34% on corporate onde 


3.15% on corporate bonds 





NOW - 4.74% on stocks 
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IF UNEMPLOYMENT IS AN ISSUE— 
95 CONGRESS SEATS AFFECTED 


Pockets of unemployment, 
scattered across the country, can 
make or break the Republican 
hold on Congress in November. 

That's the way politicians in 
both parties see it. They are con- 
centrating on 35 House districts— 
“labor surplus” areas. 

These are the spots to watch 
during the campaign coming up. 
Out-of-work voters may decide 
who controls the new Congress. 


If political appraisers of both par- 
ties are right, the 1954 election of a 
new House of Representatives is likely 
to be decided in 35 congressional dis- 
tricts in a dozen States. 

These districts contain more than an 
average number of unemployed. They 
are officially referred to as areas of “labor 
surplus.” More than 6 per cent of the 
industrial workers in these districts are 
without jobs. And each of these 35 dis- 
tricts elected Congressmen in 1952 by 
a margin of only about 7 per cent or 
less of the votes. 

Unless there are drastic changes be- 
fore November, these are the areas that 
are likely to decide which party is to 
control the next House of Representa- 
tives. The present party division in the 
House is 219 Republicans, 215 Demo- 
crats, 1 independent. A net gain of 
three seats would give control to the 
Democrats. 

There is a political theory, agreed 
upon by many politicians of both parties, 
that unemployment hurts the party in 
power. People tend to blame that party 
for their own problems. This theory is 
causing the Republicans to worry now. 

The 35 districts are about a third of 
those shown on the map on this page, 
which charts the pools of unemployment 
in terms of congressional districts. The 
map shows the 95 districts that contain 
“labor surplus” areas. But almost two 
thirds of these 95 districts are places in 
which the Representatives won their 
elections in 1952 by such sizable margins 
that only a major political sweep could 
take the districts away from them in 
1954. 

It is in those districts where the mar- 
gin of victory, for Republicans and 
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Democrats alike, was narrow in 1952— 
about a third of the total—that the parties 
have cause to worry. Of these close dis- 
tricts, 19 now are held by Republicans, 
15 by Democrats, 1 by an independent. 

If voters should strike out with an 
even hand, wiping out Democrats and 
Republicans alike in these districts, sim- 


ply taking a crack at the “ins,” Demo- 


ery-manufacturing city of Peoria. The 
Herrin district is in southern Illinois. It 
has been drastically changed by redis- 
tricting and now contains counties that 
have a Democratic voting history. The 
Peoria district has been Republican for 
more than a decade. Changes here would 
be a shock to the Republicans. 

In Indiana, the districts causing worry 


Where Jobs Are Scarce — 
PROBLEM AREAS FOR NOVEMBER 








Of the 95 House members representing these areas — 


Q« REPUBLICANS @)« DEMOCRATS (1) IS INDEPENDENT 


crats would pick up a net gain of four 
seats. This would be enough to give 
them control of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives unless Republicans should 
make gains elsewhere. But neither party 
thinks it will work this way. 

Republicans look for a battle in the 
close districts, where unemployment is 
relatively high. The 19 marginal districts 
that they regard as in greatest peril are: 
2 in Illinois, 4 in Indiana, 1 in Michigan, 
2 in Missouri, 2 in New York, 1 in Ohio, 
1 in Oregon, 5 in Pennsylvania and 1 
in West Virginia. 

The Illinois Republican districts con- 
tain the mining area of Herrin-West 
Frankfort-Murphysboro and the machin- 


to the Republicans are those embracing 
the South Bend, the Terre Haute, the 
Vincennes and the Evansville areas. The 
Evansville district elected a Democrat in 
1948 and in 1950. It turned Republican © 
with Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952. ~ 
The South Bend and Vincennes districts 
chose Democrats in 1948, swung back 
to the Republicans in 1950. The Terre 
Haute district has not elected a Demo- — 
crat in more than a decade. Republicans 7 
are less worried about this one. 4 

The Michigan district is in Detroit and § 
covers the northern tip of Wayne Coun- 7 
ty. It contains fewer workers than are in 
the five Democratic districts in down- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Job Shortage Is Worst in These Areas 


ILLINOIS 
Rock Island 
Herrin 
Aurora 
doliet 
Peoria 
Litchfield 
INDIANA 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Vincennes 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
IOWA 
Davenport 
Ottumwa 
KANSAS 
Pittsburg 
KENTUCKY 
Paintsville 
Corbin-Harlan 
Owensboro 
Frankfort 
MAINE 
Biddeford 
MARYLAND 
Cumberland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell 
New Bedford 
North Adams 
Southbridge 
Lawrence 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Benton Harbor 
Detroit 


lonia 

Muskegon 

Port Huron 

Jackson-Adrian 

Iron Mountain 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth 
MISSOURI 

Springfield 

St. Louis 


St. Joseph 
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Now represented 
in the House by 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 Republican 


1 Democrat 
1 Republican 
1 Democrat 
1 Democrat 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Democrat 
1 Democrat 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
5 Democrats 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 Democrat 


1 Republican 
2 Democrats 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Paterson 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Hudson 
Schenectady 
Albany 
Troy 
Buftalo 
Utica-Rome 
Jamestown 


OHIO 
Toledo 
Steubenville 
Canton 


OREGON 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Scranton 
Williamsport 
Altoona 
Johnstown 
Pottsville 


Uniontown 
Philadelphia 


Erie 
Pittsburgh 


Reading 
Wilkes-Barre 
New Castle 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Morgantown 
Huntington 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Superior 
La Crosse 
Racine-Kenosha 
Beaver Dam 


Now represented 
in the House by 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 


2 Democrats 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Democrat 

1 Republican 
3 Republicans 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


1 independent 
1 Democrat 
1 Republican 


1 Republican 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Democrat 
5 Democrats 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
2 Democrats 
2 Republicans 
1 Democrat 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 


2 Democrats 
1 Republican 


1 Democrat 
1 Democrat 
1 Republican 
1 Democrat 
1 Democrat 
1 Democrat 


1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
1 Republican 
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town Detroit. Unless the automobile in- 
dustry gets worse, Republicans _ think 
they have a chance of holding this dis- 
trict. But they expect the going to be 
hard in other areas of Michigan where 
business is not too good, 

The Missouri Republican districts hold 
the St. Joseph area and a portion of St. 
Louis. St. Joseph has been hit by drops 
in meat packing, apparel and general 
trade. This district, changed somewhat 
now by redistricting, went Democratic 
in 1948 and 1950, turned Republican in 
1952. Slumps in durable goods, primary 
metals, ordnance and automobiles have 
hit St. Louis. The Republican district 
holds areas that have a strongly Demo- 
cratic voting history. 

The two New York Republican dis- 
tricts most strongly affected are in the 
Buffalo area. Here there have been fac- 
tory losses in durable goods, primary 
metals, motor vehicles and _ electrical 
machinery. The victory of Harry S. Tru- 
man in 1948 swung these districts to 
the Democrats. They turned back to the 
Republicans in 1950. 

In Ohio, the district most narrowly 
won by Republicans in 1952 is the Can- 
ton area, now affected by cutbacks in 
steel and nonelectrical machinery. This 
district, now somewhat changed by re- 
districting, went Democratic in 1948, 
turned back to the Republicans in 1950. 

The Oregon trouble spot for Repub- 
licans centers upon Portland, hit by 
drops in lumber, wood products, food- 
processing and utilities industries. The 
district has been Republican for more 
than a decade. But it showed its restless- 
ness recently by rejecting a veteran Re- 
publican Congressman in the primary. 

The Pennsylvania districts include 
the Scranton, Johnstown, Philadelphia, 
Wilkes-Barre and New Castle areas. They 
are chiefly mining and manufacturing 
regions. The Scranton area has swung 
back and forth between the parties in 
the past. Now the anthracite industry 
is hard hit and Republicans are dis- 
couraged. The Johnstown area went 
Democratic in 1948, then turned back 
to the Republicans. The Philadelphia 
district has been Republican regularly 
since 1946, had been Democratic before. 
The Wilkes-Barre district has elected Re- 
publicans only twice since New Deal 
days—in 1946 and in 1952. The New 
Castle district turned Republican in 1944 
and stayed Republican. 

West Virginia finds every congressional 
district in the State hit hard by dips in 
mining and industry. The Huntington 
area is the only district in the State with 
a Republican Congressman. This district 
voted Democratic in 1948 and 1950, 
turned Republican with the Eisenhower 
sweep in 1952, although the State itself 
gave its electoral vote to Adlai Stevenson. 
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Adding up these danger spots, Repub- 


licans find that most of them have a 
background of voting with the Demo- 
crats. Seven of the 19 districts elected 
Democratic Congressmen in 1950 and 
came to the Republicans with the Eisen- 
hower swing in 1952. Democrats are aim- 
ing pointedly at these districts, along with 
some of the others on the trouble list. 

The Democratic districts, captured 
in 1952 by margins of 7 per cent or 
smaller and now burdened with pools of 
surplus labor, are: 2 in Kentucky, 1 in 
Michigan, 2 in New Mexico, 1 in New 





metals, apparel and _transportation- 
equipment industries are curtailed. The 
Philadelphia district has voted Demo- 
cratic through the last three elections. 
The Reading district has done the same. 
Democrats in the State predict they will 
stay Democratic this time. 

Each party finds some trouble spots 
sprinkled through the other districts that 
have pools of surplus workers. There are 
other Republican districts in Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Washington, where the margin of victory 
in 1952 was only a little larger than 7 


-Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS APPLY FOR JOBS 
Will they vote against the “‘ins’’ in November? 


York, 1 in Ohio, 2 in Pennsylvania, 2 in 
Rhode Island and 4 in West Virginia. 

Those in Kentucky, New Mexico and 
Rhode Island, on the basis of voting his- 
tory, are regarded by the Democrats as 
fairly safe. The New York district is in 
Albany, which is ruled by a powerful 
Democratic organization. The four in 
West Virginia and the one in Michigan 
are more often Democratic than Repub- 
lican, especially in times of unemploy- 
ment troubles. 

The Ohio marginal district holds the 
Steubenville area, where the steel, toy, 
clay, stone and glass industries are down. 
This district turned Democratic in the 
Truman victory of 1948 and has been 
with that party ever since. 

One of the Pennsylvania Democratic 
districts is in Philadelphia. The other is 
in the Reading area, where primary 


per cent. And there are Democratic dis- 
tricts in Michigan and Pennsylvania that 
come close to this line also. 

In view of this picture, and the reports 
that their own men are bringing back 
from the areas of unemployment, Repub- 
licans are trying hard to remedy the situ- 
ation in the trouble spots. They are find- 
ing that their own party workers in these 
States are fearful of the outcome. 

And, on the basis of their analysis, 
Democrats claim that they are likely to 
hold their ground in the unemployment 
areas. They think the issue will run 
against the Republicans and that the 
Democrats will pick up seats here. 

Both parties agree on one thing: Here 
is a major portion of the congressional 
battleground for 1954. And there are 
enough areas affected to dictate the con- 
trol of the next House of Representatives. 
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RED CHINA’S CHANCE FOR U.N. SEAT 


It Depends on How Many Friends Stay With U. S. 









A fight that can wreck the United Nations 
is developing over Communist China. 

Pressure is building up abroad to give the 
Reds full membership before the year is out. 

For the U. S., it is a crucial issue. If the Com- 
munists win, their victory can splif some allies 
away from the U.S., might even lead in the 











The way the world lines up right now 
you can be quite sure of this: 

Communist China is not going to be 
voted into a seat in the United Nations 
in 1954. 

The United States, this year at least, is 
not suddenly to be confronted with the 
question of whether to walk out or stay 
in a United Nations that has Communist 
China as a member. 

If Communist China does get into the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
in which all members have a seat, it still 
will be kept out of the more exclusive 
Security Council. Nationalist China, with 
its headquarters on Formosa, might cling 
to its Security Council seat. That 
would mean that there would be two 
Chinas in the U.N. 

All of these comelusions are based 
on commitments made by the lead- 
ers of the U.S. Government and 
upon the apparent ability of these 
leaders to get results. 

A fight, which may wreck the 
U.N. itself, is building up rapidly. 
In this fight, however, there are cer- 
tain ground rules set down long ago, 
certain predictable signs of strength 
and weakness. 

There is no way, as U.S. officials 
see it, for the Chinese Communists 
to get into the Security Council of 
the United Nations if the U.S. uses 
its veto to keep them out. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles says that 
he will use the veto power if neces- 
sary. That would be the first time 
the U.S. has used this power while 
Russia, so far, has used the veto 
60 times. 

In the General Assembly, how- 
ever, Communist China could get in 
whether the U.S. objected or not— 
provided it could get two thirds of 
the votes of those present and voting. 
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organization. 





That, at least, is the way the U.S. inter- 
prets the Charter of the United Nations. 

In the United Nations there are 60 
nations. The U.S. and the American re- 
publics have 21 votes. That strength 
alone—as long as American nations hold 
together—is enough to block a two-thirds 
vote in the Assembly. Even if some 
American republics do not choose to vote 
with the U.S. against a seat for Commu- 
nist China, there are enough nations else- 
where in the world who would join the 
U.S. to provide the 21 votes. 

This is the situation that accounts for 
the assurances that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles are giving 





“STRAIN ON THE FAMILY TIES’ 
In a pinch, there’s the veto 


end to American withdrawal from the world 


How real are Communist China‘’s chances? 
Can the U.S. count on enough votes to defeat 
Peiping's bid? What about the veto? 

You get on these pages a report on what to 
expect when the showdown comes. 


—Pletcher in the Sioux City Journal 






to the American people about Communist 
China’s bid to get into the United Nations. 

There is a chance that the supporters 
of Communist China might seek to win 
on technicalities. They could claim, for 
example, that the question of who repre- 
sents China—a Communist Government 
from Peiping or a non-Communist Gov- 
ernment from Taipeh—is a matter of no 
real importance. If they could make that 
idea stick, then the U.S. would have no 
veto in the Security Council and a simple 
majority vote would be enough to get 
Communist China into the Assembly. 

So far, however, there is no indica- 
tion that even the countries which want 
to get the Communists in would 
resort to such technical maneuvers. 
The U.S. has carefully. made the 
issue a “question of importance”— 
and for such questions the U.N. 
Charter requires a two-thirds vote 
in the Assembly. 

The mystery, to many Americans, 
is why there is such a major drive 
to get the Chinese Communists into 
the U. N. In much of the world, lead- 
ing statesmen have staked their repu- 
tations on the outcome, one way or 
another. 

Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, has told President Eisenhow- 
er that he considers eventual mem- 
bership in the United Nations for 
Red China inevitable. Pierre Mendés- 
France, the Premier of France, also 
may be prepared to support Red 
China’s bid, although in this case it 
may be part of the price which the 
Communists demand of France for a 
cease-fire in the Indo-Chinese war. 

So intense is the pressure to take 
sides on the issue that close allies 
and neighbors are divided. Aus- 
tralia’s Minister for External Affairs 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Will Red China remain on the outside looking in? 


Richard G. Casey, has said that he op- 
poses seating Communist China at this 
time. The Minister of External Affairs of 
New Zealand, Australia’s close neighbor 
and ally, has said he favors it. 

Neutrals, too, are deeply involved. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of In- 
dia, officially neutral in the “cold war,” 
is openly leading the campaign to get 
Communist China into the U. N. 

Other countries are out of the United 
Nations and there is little clamor for their 
admission. Italy, Japan and a full dozen 
other countries have been deliberately 
kept out of the United Nations by Soviet 
Russia, using its veto to frustrate the 
will of the majority of the members of 
the organization. 

Some non-Communist champions of 
the idea of admitting Communist China 
argue that the United Nations should 
admit all governments, good or bad. The 
Soviet Union is a member of the U.N., 
they say—why not Communist China? 

To this argument Mr. Dulles has re- 
plied that the United Nations has been 
set up as a group of nations which have 
agreed to carry out certain obligations— 
among them, to keep the peace. Com- 
munist China, however, has been found 
guilty of aggression by the very body it 
now seeks to join. 

Inside the U.S., there is little or no 
difference of opinion about resisting the 
move to get Chinese Communists into 
the United Nations. 

In the U.S. Senate, for example, both 
Republican Leader William F. Knowland, 
of California, and Democratic Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, agree pub- 
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licly that the U.S. must do its best to 
keep Communist China out. 

What may become a hot. political 
issue within the U.S. in an election year 
is the question of what the U.S. is to do 
in the event that the Chinese Commu- 
nists, sooner or later, get into the United 
Nations despite U.S. opposition. 

Some Senators want the U.S. to 
quit the United Natiors rather than stay 
in the same organization with the Chi- 





SENATE FLOOR LEADERS KNOWLAND AND JOHNSON 


nese Communists. President Eisenhower, 
however, proposes to decide what the 
U.S. will do about it only when and if 
the Chinese Communists get in. And 
other leaders in both parties oppose the 
idea of quitting the United Nations even 
if the Communists get their way. 

In a showdown, as things look now, 
Communist China will still be kept on 
the outside looking in when the United 
Nations General Assembly meets in New 
York this September. 

Past performances in the United Na- 
tions favors the U.S., not the Commu- 
nists. There have been 150 attempts to 
get the Chinese Communists into the 
various organs of the United Nations. So 
far the Communists, in every case, have 
been kept out by big majorities. 

This time, U.S. officials admit, things 
are quite different. Not only Britain but 
also some of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries appear to be prepared to vote the 
Chinese Communists into the U.N., if 
not in September, then soon after. Most 
Western European countries seem simi- 
larly inclined; most Asian countries, too, 
want Red China inside the U.N. 

The U.S., however, has the votes and 
the veto that U.S. officials believe can 
keep the Chinese Communists out of the 
United Nations. And U.S. leaders have 
announced that the U.S. intends to do 
what it can to keep them out. 


For President Eisenhower’s views on 
Red China and the U. N., see next page. 
Mr. Dulles’s analysis of U.S. ability to 
keep Red China out of the U.N., page 
30. For an Australian view, see page 50. 
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How Ike Feels About Red China 


Here’s what the President said about Red China at 
his press conference on July 7, 1954. The following 
answers by Mr. Eisenhower were released for direct 
quotation: 


Q: ... I wonder if you could give us today, sir, your 
own feelings on the admission of the present Commu- 
nist Government of China to the United Nations. 

The President: I would be glad to. As you know, 
and I have said before this particular group, I am com- 
pletely and unalterably opposed, under the present situ- 
ation, to the admission of Red China into the United 
Nations. I personally think that 95 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States would take the same stand. 

Now, let’s take a look at this thing for a minute, if 
you will bear with me: 

There is a moral question, first of all, that is involved. 
The United Nations was not established primarily as a 
supergovernment, clothed with all 
of the authority of supergovernment 
and of great power to do things. 

It was, among other things, an 
attempt to marshal the moral strength 
of the world in order to preserve 
peace, to make certain that quarrels 
were composed through a decent re- 
spect for justice and fairness and 
right, and to see whether we couldn’t 
avoid resort to force. 

Now, today we have Red China 
going to Geneva, and instead of 
taking a conciliatory attitude toward 
anything, it excoriated the Unitec 
Nations. 

As a matter of fact, in Geneva, it 
demanded repudiation of the United 
Nations position. On top of that, Red 
China is today at war with the 
United Nations. They were declared 
an aggressor by the United Nations, 
in the Assembly. That situation has never been changed. 

They are occupying North Korea; they have support- 
ed this great effort at further enslavement of the peoples 
in Indo-China; they have held certain of our prisoners 
unjustifiably, and they have been guilty of the employ- 
ment of the worst possible diplomatic deportment in 
the international affairs of the world. 

Now, how can the United States, as a self-respecting 
nation, doing its best and in conformity with the moral 
standards as we understand them, how can we possibly 
say this Government should be admitted to the United 
Nations? 

That is the way the case stands now, and that is my 
position. 

Q: Mr. President, to carry that a little bit further, sir, 
there have been some suggestions on the Hill [Capitol 
Hill] that if Red China is admitted over our protest, that 
the United States should then withdraw from the U. N. 
Would you comment on that, sir? 

The President: Well, yes, I would. 

We went into the United Nations under treaty forms. 
Now, I must say, first, if the United States ever reaches 
the point that it wants to repudiate solemn treaty obli- 
gations, it must do so after the most careful deliberation 





and study of all of the consequences that could be 
involved. 

Secondly, I repeat, the establishment of the United 
Nations was an effort to rally the moral forces of the 
world. I don’t see how, in all conscience, the United 
Nations—I don’t see how any state, impartial state, can 
vote for their acceptance under present conditions—I 
just don’t understand it. 

But if they should, if these people, mistakenly, as we 
believe, could override us—and I don’t know that they 
can—I would fight to the last minute to prove they can’t. 
But if they should, the question of whether we would 
accomplish more good in the world, whether we could 
advance the cause of peace and decency better by going 
out than by staying in, that is something that would 
have to be decided. 

My own feeling is this: I never give up a battle 
until I am licked completely, utterly, and destroyed, 
and I don’t believe in giving up 
any battle as long as I have got a 
chance to win. 


In what follows, the President’s 
answers are paraphrased, in accord- 
ance with White House custom: 


Q: Sir, is it a fair inference from 
your remarks, then, that you oppose 
any amendment to the foreign-aid 
bill, or any current legislation, which 
would automatically take us out if 
Red China is admitted? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower 
said he didn’t believe an amendment 
was up Officially, but he did not 
think cases should be prejudged. He 
believes such problems should be 
taken as they arise, and he doubts 
that any such amendment will be 
seriously considered. 

_Q: Sir, could you tell us if what you have told 
us here is approximately what you told Senator 
Knowland yesterday? [William F. Knowland (Rep.), 
of California, had stated earlier that, if Red China 
were admitted to the United Nations, he would resign 
his Senate majority leadership and work to end U.S. 
membership in the U. N.] 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that he and Sen- 
ator Knowland had conversed about many things 
and were, he thought, in conformity on most of their 
ideas. 

On this one, the President added, Senator Know- 
land had said he himself would begin the fight for with- 
drawing the United States from the United Nations. 

The President had not reached any such decision, 
he said. 

Q: Mr. President, can you think of any circumstances 
under which you would favor admission of Red China 
into the U. N.? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said Red China 
would have to show a record of deeds that would prove 
really good faith and a readiness and a capacity on 
Red China’s part to discharge its obligations in the inter- 
national field properly and decently. 


—USN&WR Photo 
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MR. DULGES: RED CHINA IS 
“DISQUALIFIED” FOR U.N. SEAT 


The official stand of the U. S. against ad- 
mitting Communist China into the United Na- 
tions is now on the record. 

Allies favoring U. N. membership for the 
Reds are put on notice: U. S. will use its veto 


Following in full text are Secretary Dulles’s answers to 
questions dealing with Red China‘s admission to the United 
Nations, from his press conference of July 8, 1954. The ques- 
tions and replies are as released by the State Department: 


At his news conference today, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles was asked whether he favored United States 
withdrawal from the United Nations if Red China is admitted 
to that organization. Secretary Dulles made the following 
reply: 

I am so confident that the Communist regime will not 
be seated in any of the principal organs of the United Nations 
that I do not care to proceed on the assumption that they 
will be seated. I think that weakens our case and strikes a 
note of defeatism which I think is entirely unjustified. 

The United States has a powerful case in this respect and 
it is a viewpoint which is shared by many other members of 
the United Nations. The record of the Chinese Communist 
regime is such that it is, in my opinion, clearly not qualified 
to be seated in the United Nations. 

Let me, if I may, elaborate that a bit. I recall from the 
days at San Francisco in 1945, when the Charter was drawn, 
that there was at that time a very considerable argument on 
whether the United Nations should be a universal body which 
would represent all the governments of the world, good, bad 
or indifferent, or whether membership should be on a selective 
basis. That was strongly argued at San Francisco and the 
proponents of selectivity won. That is reflected by the pro- 
vision in the Charter that members should be peace-loving 
and able and willing to discharge their obligations under the 
Charter. That is strengthened furthermore by the provision 
that any nation against which enforcement action was taken 
should be liable to suspension from membership in the United 
Nations. In other words, the United Nations was not set up 
to be a reformatory. It was assumed that you would be good 
before you got in and not that being in would make you good. 

The United States, basing itself on the principles of the 
Charter, which are clear, takes the position that the Com- 
munist regime is disqualified by its consistent record of op- 
position to the principles of the United Nations. In Korea it 
carried on war against the United Nations. At the Geneva 
Conference it continuously denounced the United Nations. 
It has been the subject of enforcement action recommended 
by the United Nations. In Southeast Asia it promoted aggres- 
sion. All of these facts combine to make a case such that we 
do not believe that the requisite vote can be found to admit 
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power, if it comes to that, to keep the Pei- 
ping Government off the Security Council. 
Here is the Eisenhower Administration pol- 
icy as laid down by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in a July 8 press conference. 


the Communist regime to represent China in the United 
Nations: Because we believe that, we do not think that it 
is wise to proceed on the assumption that we are going to be 
defeated. I do not believe Communist China in fact is going 
to be seated. 

So far there are over 150 test cases which have come up 
in one or the other of the organs of the United Nations and 
in every one of those cases the position has been taken that 
the Communist regime should not be seated. In view of the 
strength of our case, the fact that we know many other coun- 
tries share it with us, and in view of the past record, I see no 
reason whatever to assume that we are going to be defeated 
on this issue at the present time. 

Mr. Dulles was asked what he considered the requisite vote 
to defeat Red China’s being seated to be. He replied: 

I believe that as far as the General Assembly is con- 
cerned this certainly is an important matter which would 
require a two-thirds vote. Anybody that says this is not an 
important matter is certainly not facing up to the realities 
of the situation. I believe that in the Security Council it is a 
matter which is properly subject to veto. 

Mr. Dulles was asked whether that meant that the United 
States would use the veto if necessary. He replied: 

It means that we would invoke the veto if necessary, 
yes. 

Mr. Dulles was asked whether that meant that the United 
States does not consider it a question of eredentials. He 
replied: 

It means that we consider it what the Charter calls an 
“important matter.” The Charter says that important matters 
shall require a two-thirds vote, and, as I say, anybody that 
does not think this is an important matter is exercising a 
curious judgment. 

The Secretary was asked whether, in the event that 
there would have to be a veto to determine whether this was 
or was not an important matter, that would be by majority 
vote. He replied: 

That would be by a majority vote. The Charter con- 
tains, in relation to the General Assembly, the basic provision 
that important matters shall require a two-thirds vote. It 
then goes on by way of illustration to indicate certain matters 
which are by definition important matters. Then it goes on 
to say that the creation of an additional category of important 
matters should be by a majority vote. 

Mr. Dulles was asked who would be hurt the most by 
American withdrawal from the U. N. He replied: 
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I don’t think there is going to be any American with- 
drawal from the U.N. or any occasion for it. 

A correspondent raised the point that Mr. Dulles’ prede- 
cessor [Dean Acheson] took the position that a vote on 
Chinese Communist membership in the Security Council was 
not a vetoable question. Mr. Dulles was asked why his think- 
ing differed on this point. The Secretary replied: 

The view is clearly accepted that the admission of a 
new member is subject to veto. And then the question arises 
as to whether the admission of a new government is subject 
to veto. 

In view of the fact that the Charter tests as to eligibility 
obviously relate to governments, or can only be applied in 
terms of governments, it seems to me that if you look at the 
substance of the matter rather than the form, the question of 
the eligibility of a new government should be subject to the 
same voting tests as the admission of a new state. 

The Charter says that a state shall not be eligible for 
membership unless it is able and willing to carry out its obli- 
gations under the Charter. Now, the question as to whether 
a state is able and willing to carry out its obligations under 
the Charter clearly depends upon its government. There is 
no way in the world of determining ability and willingness to 
carry out obligations except in terms of what is the attitude 
of the government, just as in the case of Guatemala, which 
has been referred to. In that case we are withholding recogni- 
tion until we are satisfied that the Government will be able 
and willing to carry out its international obligations. 

The test that the Charter applies is a test which can only 
be applied in terms of governments. You cannot apply the 
test to an amorphous body, such as a state, without regard 
to its government. Therefore, as far as the substance of the 
matter is concerned, it seems to us that it is a substantive 
and not a procedural matter to determine whether or not the 
Communist regime shall be seated. That is the reality of the 
situation. 

The Soviet Union by veto prevents the admission of 
Japan, of Italy, and of many states who are qualified be- 
cause of their peace-loving and law-abiding governments to 
membership. To say that the Soviet Union can exercise that 
right in that respect, but that in this respect the right can- 
not be exercised, seems to me to put the letter above the 
spirit of the Charter. 

Mr. Dulles was asked how he accounted for the fact that 
some of the Governments whose representatives at Geneva 
only a few weeks ago signed the 16-power declaration, which 
in effect terminated the Korean talks, can now so materially 
alter the view that they expressed in that declaration. He 
replied: 

Well, I was reading that just before I came down here. 
It says: “The Communists repudiated and rejected the 
authority and competence of the United Nations in Korea 
and have labeled the United Nations itself as a tool of aggres- 
sion. Were we to accept this position of the Communists, it 
would mean the death of the principle of collective security 
and of the United Nations itself.” 

Sixteen nations signed that declaration, and one of the 
reasons why I- am confident that the Communist Chinese 
regime will not be seated in the United Nations is because 
of the fact that the principle to which they subscribed at 
that time leads irrefutably to the conclusion that that 
regime should not be brought into the United Nations. 
As, indeed, is said there, the position which Communist 
China represents, if it were accepted, would mean the 
death of the principle of collective security and of the 
United Nations itself. 

Mr. Dulles was asked whether his views on the admission 
of Communist China to the U. N. have been modified since 
writing his book [“War or Peace”] in 1950; since; the reporter 
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said, the book stated that the only test should be whether 
they govern the country or not, and it argued in favor of the 
universal theme rather than the selectivity theme. The 
Secretary replied: 

In the first place, I was arguing for an amendment of the 
Charter of the United Nations which would adopt the prin- 
ciple of universality. The other theory was adopted and is in 
the Charter, and that is what we are bound by at the present 
time. Furthermore, since that was written, there has been the 
aggression of the North Koreans in Korea. There has been 
the condemnation of Communist China as an aggressor. 
There has been the support by Communist China of aggres- 
sion in Indo-China. 

These are all events which in the winter of 1949 to 1950 
were not predictable. We were entitled to believe at that 
time that there was a general acceptance of the principles of 
the United Nations. Since that time there has been a very 
marked change in the situation. There has been a series of 
actions which indicate that the hopes which were legitimately 
entertained, I think, at that time perhaps cannot be enter- 
tained with the same confidence at the present time. 

The Secretary was asked whether that is not also true 
of the Soviet Union. What distinctions, he was asked, do 
you draw between your argument on the selectivity of the 
Soviet Union and Red China? Mr. Dulles replied: 

The Soviet Union is at the present time seated in the 
United Nations. It cannot be put: out of the United Nations 
because it would be able to veto that action. In the case of 
the Soviet Union the matter is academic even if we assume, 
which is not necessarily to be assumed, that the record of the 
Soviet Union is comparable to that of Communist China. The 
Soviet Union has never been declared an aggressor by the 
United Nations nor have enforcement measures been taken 
against it such as would justify suspension under the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. Dulles was asked whether the position of Communist 
China in relation to the principles of the U.N. is a worse 
record than that of the Soviet Union. He replied: 

Yes, because Communist China has been found by the 
United Nations to be an aggressor and the United Nations has 
called for enforcement measures against Communist China. 
There is nothing comparable in that respect as far as the 
record of the Soviet Union is concerned. Whether that should 
be the case or not is another question. But the fact is that 
the Soviet Union has not been found by the United Nations 
to be an aggressor. Therefore it is not a question of inviting 
into the United Nations a government which is itself at war 
with the United Nations and is today subject to sanctions 
which have been called for by the United Nations. 

The Secretary was asked whether we are prepared to 
have this issue come to a vote in September when the next 
Assembly meets, or whether we would seek to postpone a vote 
on the Chinese admission. Mr. Dulles replied: 

I would not want to predict at this time what the par- 
ticular techniques will be. Last year the matter came up 
in the form of a resolution, which I think I moved, that the 
question of the admission of Communist China be postponed 
for the period of the Eighth Assembly. That resolution pre- 
vailed. I remember I handled it myself personally on the floor 
at the opening day of the General Assembly. 

He was asked whether or not he was ruling out the 
possibility that that move might be made again. Mr. Dulles 
replied: 

No, that might very well be the procedure that would 
be followed. 

He was asked whether in such a case the vote required 
would be two thirds or a majority. Mr. Dulles replied: 

My recollection is that the resolution was adopted by 
a two-thirds vote so that it became academic. 
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Why Russia Doesn‘t Want War Now 


By Waiting, She Gains Over U.S. in Man Power 


Is Russia waiting for bigger 
odds before she risks a show- 
down fight with the U.S.? 

If so, time is on her side for 
several critical years ahead. The 
Soviet advantage in _ military, 
man power—already huge—is 
growing steadily. 

It's one more reason why 
U.S. military strategy stresses 
A-bombs and air power, seeks 
to avoid mass conflict. 


U.S. military planners now see a 
new threat growing in Russia. This 
threat is a bumper crop of teen-age 
youngsters fast ripening into Soviet 
soldiers. 

Russia already has a big advantage 
over the U.S. in military man power. 
But new studies, now being analyzed by 
American planners, show that this ad- 
vantage will increase rapidly in the years 
just ahead. By 1960, these studies re- 
veal, the Soviets will have almost twice 
as many men of military age as the U.S. 

This, analysts suggest, may explain in 
part why Russia is putting off a show- 
down fight with the United States. If, 
as many fear, the Russians are waiting 


to overwhelm this country with numbers, 
time is on their side. 

By avoiding war, Russia can expect to 
gain in relative strength for the next six 
years. And, for the next 15 years, Russia 
will continue to be relatively stronger, 
in man power, than now. 

These facts, well known to U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials, are strongly influencing 
American strategy in the struggle for 
world power. This country has pushed 
the building of a European Army to help 
counterbalance Russia’s man-power ad- 
vantage—to check the first surge of So- 
viet hordes. But U.S. emphasis in mili- 
tary planning now is on atomic weapons 
and sea and air power. Policy makers 
hope to avoid a full-scale land encounter 
with the Kremlin’s mass armies. 

The numerical odds that influence 
American officials toward this policy are 
shown in the chart on page 33. Even 
now, those odds are heavy. The U.S. 
feels itself pinched to maintain 22 divi- 
sions under arms. The Russians maintain 
175 smaller divisions. 

By next year, 1955, Russia will have 
26.1 million young men of fighting age, 
between 20 and 34 years. The U.S. will 
have only 17.4 million. That will give 
Russia 8.7 million more potential soldiers 
than the U.S.—15 Russians for every 10 
Americans. 

The odds go up every year until 1960. 
In that year—only six years away—Russia 
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will have 30.5 million potential soldiers 
and-the U.S. only 17.2 million. Russia's 
numerical advantage then will have 
grown to 13.3 million fighting men. The 
ratio will be up to 18 Russians for every 
10 Americans. 

That year of 1960 will mark Russia’s 
peak in relative strength—and may well 
mark the year of greatest danger for 
the U.S. 

After 1960, the odds go down—but 
slowly. By 1965, Russia still will have 16 
fighting men for every 10 Americans, 
with 28.9 million to 18.5 million for the 
U.S. The Russians, in potential soldiers, 
will outnumber Americans by 10.4 mil- 
lion. 

Not until 1970 will the relative 
strengths of the two nations returm to 
their present ratio. In that year, popula- 
tion records indicate, Russia will have 
30.3 million and the U.S. 21.9 million 
men between 20 and 34. The ratio favor- 
ing Russia will be 14 to 10. The Soviet 
numerical advantage will be 8.4 million. 

The explanation for these ups and 
downs of military man power lies in 
birth and mortality rates of years gone 
by. The story begins in the 1930s. 
There was a depression then in the 
United States. Hard times and a lack of 
confidence in the future kept Americans 
from adding to their families at the nor- 
mal rate. Births averaged only 17.1 per 
1,000 of population. Russians, how- 
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RUSSIA‘S RED TROOPS ON PARADE 
...ls 1960 the year to watch? 


—Sovfoto 
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AMERICAN MEN 
Of Military Age 
(20-34) 


“950 17.1 mil 


955 17.4 mil 





1965 18.5 mil. 


1970 21.9 mil. 


ever, were having babies at the rate 
of 35 per 1,000. 

America’s birth rate began picking up 
in 1940. But the damage had already 
been done. Children born in 1940 will 
not become 20 years old until 1960. 
That’s when the tide begins to turn in 
America’s favor. 

As the high U.S. birth rate of postwar 
years begins to be felt in military ranks— 
around 1965—the man-power tide will 
run strongly for this country. When 
World War II ended and soldiers re- 
turned home, Americans began having 
babies at the rate of 26 per 1,000 of 
population—a sharp contrast with the 
17.3 per 1,000 of 1939. 

Russia, meanwhile, began slowing 
down in the baby race. Millions of 
potential Russian fathers were killed in 
the war, and those who survived were 
kept away from their homes as Soviet 
armies remained big. Russia’s birth rate 
has dropped to 28 instead of 35 per 1,000. 

Changes. in the structure, of Soviet 
society also are working now against 
the Russians, in respect to future mili- 
tary man power. With Soviet industry 
expanding, Russians have been moving 
from farms into cities. More women have 
taken jobs. The average woman has 
fewer children. 
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Of Military Age 
(20-34) 
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MAN POWER— 
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In the long run, then, the tendency 
is for birth rates in Russia and in the 
U.S. to equalize. Time, after 1960, will 
no longer be on the side of Russia. 

Equality in military man power, how- 
ever, is something the U.S. is not likely 
to achieve, even in the far future. Russia, 
with its bigger population—now about 
210 million against 161.5 million for the 
U. S.—has too big a lead. 

Man-power numbers alone, of course, 
do not tell the whole story. The su- 
perior efficiency of American industry 
and agriculture frees a larger portion of 
the population for military service, if 
the occasion demands it. 

On the other hand, the higher living 
standards in the U.S. can tie down male 
workers in the production of nonessen- 
tial gadgets. Another important factor 
in reckoning relative man power works 
for the Russians: America’s highly 
mechanized, well-fed Army requires 
more men handling supplies than the 
Russian Army does. Russia, out of 
the same number of soldiers, can put 
more men into the actual fight. 

Death rates, as well as birth rates, 
affect the man-power standings. Russia’s 
mortality rate always has been higher 
than America’s. It was especially high 
during World War II, when Soviet 


13 Russians for each 10 Americans 
15 Russians for each 10 Americans 
1]i4 18 Russians for each 10 Americans 
1] 4 16 Russians for each 10 Americans 
TH 14 Russians for each 10 Americans 
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troops, fighting German invasion on their 
own soil, suffered heavy casualties. U.S. 
casualties were comparatively light. This 
wartime loss. was one reason why the 
U.S. lagged only 4.8 million behind 
Russia in numbers of potential fight- 
ing men in 1950, and why Russia has 
been ‘gaining so fast since the fighting 
stopped. 

Russians claim their peacetime mor- 
tality rate also is falling fast and steadily. 
They announced in 1951 that the 
Soviet death rate had been cut to half 
what it was in 1940. The infant death 
rate, they said, had fallen even more, 
although few authorities believe the 
Russian infant-mortality rate to be as 
low as in this country, where medical 
service is the best in the world. A 
greater percentage of U.S. babies still 
will live to reach fighting age. 

All factors considered, however, the 
U.S. is certain to remain outnumbered 
by the Russians in potential soldiers for 
many years, And, for the next six years, 
Russia will be pulling steadily further 
ahead. 

This may be one reason, in the opin- 
ion of U.S. policy makers, why Russia 
has so far avoided open warfare. Is the 
Kremlin waiting, they wonder, for the 
biggest odds before it gambles? 
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Why Russia Doesn‘t Want War Now 


By Waiting, She Gains Over U.S. in Man Power 


Is Russia waiting for bigger 
odds before she risks a show- 
down fight with the U.S.? 

If so, time is on her side for 
several critical years ahead. The 
Soviet advantage in military 
man power—already huge—is 
growing steadily. 

It's one more reason why 
U.S. military strategy stresses 
A-bombs and air power, seeks 
to avoid mass conflict. 


U.S. military planners now see a 
new threat growing in Russia. This 
threat is a bumper crop of teen-age 
youngsters fast ripening into Soviet 
soldiers. 

Russia already has a big advantage 
over the U.S. in military man power. 
But new studies, now being analyzed by 
American planners, show that this ad- 
vantage will increase rapidly in the years 
just ahead. By 1960, these studies re- 
veal, the Soviets will have almost twice 
as many men of military age as the U.S. 

This, analysts suggest, may explain in 
part why Russia is putting off a show- 
down fight with the United States. If, 
as many fear, the Russians are waiting 


to overwhelm this country with numbers, 
time is on their side. 

By avoiding war, Russia can expect to 
gain in relative strength for the next six 
years. And, for the next 15 years, Russia 
will continue to be relatively stronger, 
in man power, than now. 

These facts, well known to U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials, are strongly influencing 
American strategy in the struggle for 
world power. This country has pushed 
the building of a European Army to help 
counterbalance Russia's man-power ad- 
vantage—to check the first surge of So- 
viet hordes. But U.S. emphasis in mili- 
tary planning now is on atomic weapons 
and sea and air power. Policy makers 
hope to avoid a full-scale land encounter 
with the Kremlin’s mass armies. 

The numerical odds that influence 
American officials toward this policy are 
shown in the chart on page 33. Even 
now, those odds are heavy. The U.S. 
feels itself pinched to maintain 22 divi- 
sions under arms. The Russians maintain 
175 smaller divisions. 

By next year, 1955, Russia will have 
26.1 million young men of fighting age, 
between 20 and 34 years. The U.S. will 
have only 17.4 million. That will give 
Russia 8.7 million more potential soldiers 
than the U.S.—15 Russians for every 10 
Americans. 

The odds go up every year until 1960. 
In that year—only six years away—Russia 


will have 30.5 million potential soldiers 
and-the U.S. only 17.2 million. Russia's 
numerical advantage then will have 
grown to 13.3 million fighting men. The 
ratio will be up to 18 Russians for every 
10 Americans. 

That year of 1960 will mark Russia’s 
peak in relative strength—and may well 
mark the year of greatest danger for 
the U.S. 

After 1960, the odds go down—but 
slowly. By 1965, Russia still will have 16 
fighting men for every 10 Americans, 
with 28.9 million to 18.5 million for the 
U.S. The Russians, in potential soldiers, 
will outnumber Americans by 10.4 mil- 
lion. 

Not until 1970 will the relative 
strengths of the two nations retum to 
their present ratio. In that year, popula- 
tion records indicate, Russia will have 
30.3 million and the U.S. 21.9 million 
men between 20 and 34. The ratio favor- 
ing Russia will be 14 to 10. The Soviet 
numerical advantage will be 8.4 million. 

The explanation for these ups and 
downs of military man power lies in 
birth and mortality rates of years gone 
by. The story begins in the 1930s. 
There was a depression then in the 
United States. Hard times and a lack of 
confidence in the future kept Americans 
from adding to their families at the nor- 
mal rate. Births averaged only 17.1 per 
1,000 of population. Russians, how- 
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RUSSIA‘S RED TROOPS ON PARADE 
... ls 1960 the year to watch? 


—Sovfoto 
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ever, were having babies at the rate 
of 35 per 1,000. 

America’s birth rate began picking up 
in 1940. But the damage had already 
been done. Children born in 1940 will 
not become 20 years old until 1960. 
That’s when the tide begins to turn in 
America’s favor. 

As the high U.S. birth rate of postwar 
years begins to be felt in military ranks— 
around 1965—the man-power tide will 
run strongly for this country. When 
World War II ended and soldiers re- 
turned home, Americans began having 
babies at the rate of 26 per 1,000 of 
population—a sharp contrast with the 
17.3 per 1,000 of 1939. 

Russia, meanwhile, began slowing 
down in the baby race. Millions of 
potential Russian fathers were killed in 
the war, and those who survived were 
kept away from their homes as Soviet 
armies retained big. Russia’s birth rate 
has dropped to 28 instead of 35 per 1,000. 

Changes. in the structure of Soviet 
society also are working now against 
the Russians, in respect to future mili- 
tary man power. With Soviet industry 
expanding, Russians have been moving 
from farms into cities. More women have 
taken jobs. The average woman _ has 
fewer children. 
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MAN POWER— 
Where U.S. Is Slipping 
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In the long run, then, the tendency 
is for birth rates in Russia and in the 
U.S. to equalize. Time, after 1960, will 
no longer be on the side of Russia. 

Equality in military man power, how- 
ever, is something the U.S. is not likely 
to achieve, even in the far future. Russia, 
with its bigger population—now about 
210 million against 161.5 million for the 
U. S.—has too big a lead. 

Man-power numbers alone, of course, 
do not tell the whole story. The su- 
perior efficiency of American industry 
and agriculture frees a larger portion of 
the population for military service, if 
the occasion demands it. 

On the other hand, the higher living 
standards in the U.S. can tie down male 
workers in the production of nonessen- 
tial gadgets. Another important factor 
in reckoning relative man power works 
for the Russians: America’s highly 
mechanized, well-fed Army requires 


more men handling supplies than the: 


Russian Army does. Russia, out of 
the same number of soldiers, can put 
more men into the actual fight. 

Death rates, as well as birth rates, 
affect the man-power standings. Russia’s 
mortality rate always has been higher 
than America’s. It was especially high 
during World War II, when Soviet 


14 18 Russians for each 10 Americans 
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troops, fighting German invasion on their 
own soil, suffered heavy casualties. U.S. 
casualties were comparatively light. This 
wartime loss, was one reason why the 
U.S. lagged only 4.8 million behind 
Russia in numbers of potential fight- 
ing men in 1950, and why Russia has 
been ‘gaining so fast since the fighting 
stopped. 

Russians claim their peacetime mor- 
tality rate also is falling fast and steadily. 
They announced in 1951 that the 
Soviet death rate had been cut to half 
what it was in 1940. The infant death 
rate, they said, had fallen even more, 
although few authorities believe the 
Russian infant-mortality rate to be as 
low as in this country, where medical 
service is the best in the world. A 
greater percentage of U.S. babies still 
will live to reach fighting age. 

All factors considered, however, the 
U.S. is certain to remain outnumbered 
by the Russians in potential soldiers for 
many years. And, for the next six years, 
Russia will be pulling steadily further 
ahead. 

This may be one reason, in the opin- 
ion of U.S. policy makers, why Russia 
has so far avoided open warfare. Is the 
Kremlin waiting, they wonder, for the 
biggest odds before it gambles? 
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MORE U.S. ARMS FOR COMMUNISTS? 


Indo-China Reds in Reach of Big Cache of Weapons 


Once more a rich haul in 
American fighting gear is in the 
path of advancing Communist 
armies—this time in Indo-China. 

Communists fought with U. S. 
arms, captured or abandoned, in 
China, Korea. Now Indo-China 
can be their biggest prize. 

American weapons, poured 
in for the French and Vietna- 
mese, will equip whole divisions 
if they fall into enemy hands. 


Reported From 

SAIGON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 

Chances are growing that American 
taxpayers are to arm more Commu- 
nists to wage new wars in the future. 

The war in Korea was fought by Com- 
munists using, in large part, U.S. arms 
captured from Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
in China. The Indo-China war is being 
waged by Communist troops often using 
American equipment captured in Korea. 

Now, in the Red River delta region of 
Indo-China, the Communists see im- 
mense booty—war material paid for and 
supplied by Americans. That booty, in 
case of a French collapse, would set up 
Communist divisions for assaults else- 


where in Southeast Asia within a few 
months. 

So far, the U.S. has sent about 1.2 
billion dollars’ worth of arms to Indo- 
China. Some of that equipment has been 
shot up or worn out. A_ substantial 
amount was lost to the Communists at 
Dienbienphu. Most of the weapons sent 
by the U. S., however, are still in French 
possession, and available to the Commu- 
nists if they can get their hands on it. 

Immediate target of the Communists 
is equipment furnished or paid for by the 
U.S., as much as 400 million dollars’ 
worth, in the delta region around Hanoi 
and Haiphong. There, where the fighting 
is heavy, the Reds have been capturing 
some U.S. weapons, mostly light arms— 
but nothing in comparison to what they 
might pick upif French resistance collapses. 

If the French evacuated the delta, 
the Communists could easily take over 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
U.S. supplies, ranging from landing 
ships to machine guns and artillery. 

Much of the equipment in the path of 
the Communist drive is of the newest 
type. The U. S. has been sending arms to 
the French for several years—but the big 
step-up in delivery has taken place in 
the last 12 months, and advanced weap- 
ons have been reaching Indo-China in 
large numbers. In 1953, the U. S. agreed 
to furnish about 350 million dollars’ 
worth of military hardware to the French. 
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LEFT BEHIND: MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
. . . enough to fight another war with? 
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About 60 per cent of that amount has 
been delivered. The U.S. agreed also to 
reimburse France up to another 785 mil- 
lion dollars for arms purchases made by 
the French. Of that amount, the French 
have spent about 100 million dollars. 

As Communist pressure grows in the 
delta region, U.S. officials in Paris have 
asked, and received, assurances from the 
French that these supplies will be de- 
stroyed or removed if the front line falls 
apart, or if an armistice gives the delta 
to the Communists. 

American observers, however, have 
their fingers crossed. Native troops under 
French command have shown a high rate 
of desertion when things go bad, and 
are not likely to remove or destroy equip- 
ment if a panic is on. Experience shows 
that even disciplined troops abandon 
weapons if positions are overrun. 

Only bright spot in the picture is that 
American aircraft technicians in Indo- 
China may be able to destroy or fly away 
American-built planes. 

Even the 600 million dollars’ worth of 
arms in Southern Indo-China, around 
Saigon and the Mekong River, is not 
considered secure. That area, at present, 
does not see much fighting. A French 
pull-out from the delta, however, would 
enable the Communists to mass for a 
drive against the vulnerable South. 

Calculations are already being made 
as to how much Communists will gain 
militarily if they pick up the bulk of sup- 
plies sent or bought by the U.S. 

In the delta zone, those supplies are 
being used by about 120,000 French 
Union troops, plus Vietnam divisions— 
the equivalent of at least six Communist 
divisions. In the South, the Communists 
could pick up enough American arms for 
another six divisions. 

U.S. officials are now admitting that 
there’s not much they can really do about 
this problem, aside from pressing for new 
assurances from the French that they 
will keep supplies out of Communist 
hands. The United States has no control 
over weapons already in Indo-China. 

All that the U.S. can be certain of 
saving out of Indo-China is the money 
that the French haven’t yet had time to 
spend from the American aid program. 

Congress has been asked to authorize 
use of that unspent money elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, if Indo-China collapses, 
to defend other countries in the path of 
Communist divisions using American 
guns and trucks captured in Indo-China. 
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BAND-TAILED PIGEONS in mature Douglas fir, left as a natural seed source on a tree farm. The cones open in the fall 
and their seeds scatter by wind over nearby land, harvested by area selection to give growing room for the new tree crop. 


a promise of wood for the future by tree farming... 


For centuries, wood has been the basic 
home-building material. Its beauty and 
natural warmth still makes it the choice 
of millions for today’s modern designs. 





The vast amount of wood used today for building materials and cellulose 
products can be replaced by growing and harvesting timber in continu- 
ous crops. Progress made on privately owned tree farms proves that 
America’s forests can be both used and perpetuated. Millions of acres of 
timberland, which have supplied wood for use in the past, are again 
in full production . . . growing new crops of trees for future needs. 

Timber is a renewable resource, since trees can reproduce themselves. 
Modern tree farming practices encourage natural reproduction and maxi- 
mum use of forest soil. These practices are based on the growth habits of 
major species. They provide for natural reseeding of harvested areas and 
protection of timber against damage from fire, insects and disease. Tree 
farms are planned to grow the maximum amount of wood per acre. 

More than 5,100 tree farmers operate about 30 million acres of timber- 
land on a perpetual yield basis. All forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company are managed as certified tree farms. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our interesting and colorful 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 





teollents Lince of Yihishea 


The choicest distillations of Scotland are blended with consummate skill to endow 
12 year old Chivas Regal with its matchless flavor. This mellow treasure of the Highlands 
is produced by Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen, a House founded 153 years ago. 


CHIVAS R EG4, 


BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHisk* 


A verdant glen, a shimmering loch, in the romantic North of Scotland 


CHIVAS REGAL 


CHIVAS BROTHERS, LTD., ¥ E A R ©] L D S Cc ie] T Cc H Ww H I S K x 


Aberdeen, Scotland...Established 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY+86 PROOF+ CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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How Communism Makes Millionaires 


There's big money in Com- 
munism—for those on the inside. 
Take a look at what happened 
in Guatemala— 

Party-line bosses jumped from 
rags to riches, once they got in 
control. Many at the top made 
away with millions. 

Communism, as it is applied, 
doesn’t deliver on promises of 
better times for all. But it's a 
real gravy train for a chosen few. 


GUATEMALA CITY 

Cashing in on’ Communism pays off 
handsomely for those who sell the 
party line. Just how handsomely is 
now being disclosed in the wake of 
the Guatemalan revolution. 

Officials of the ousted Government, 
from the*President on down, were lining 
their pockets at a time when they were 
offering a “heaven on earth” to the poor. 
They sent loot totaling millions of dollars 
abroad for safekeeping during the years 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman was 
in power. 

Graft in the pro-Communist Adminis- 
tration was so notorious that the new 
Government has frozen the assets of 





—United Press 


GUILLERMO TORIELLO 
... rated a $100,000 house 
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all former officials and hangers-on. A 
corps of auditors and detectives has start- 
ed .following trails of money, and some 
of those trails will lead to bank accounts 
and safe-deposit boxes in New York, 
Canada and Switzerland. Wholesale 
prosecutions may result. 

Here are samples of what is coming 
to light: 

Ex-President Arbenz, who became one 
of 500 refugees in the Mexican Embas- 
sy when his Government fell, got rich 
in office. He acquired two big estates 
and a summer home on the Pacific 
Coast. He got hold of interests in 
various companies, and he laid away 
money in overseas banks. At $100,000 
a year, his salary gave him a legiti- 
mate income of a little more than $325,- 
000 during his time in office. His hold- 
ings, however, are estimated to be 
worth more than a million dollars. 

Humberto Gonzalez Juarez, who was 
Arbenz’s private secretary, was a tailor 
who got into the presidential palace 
via left-wing politics. His job provided 
chances to cut in on all kinds of deals, 
and estimates of his profits run as high 
as 4 million dollars. 

The Foreign Minister in the Arbenz 
Administration, Guillermo Toriello, while 
carrying out a foreign policy laid down 
by Communist advisers, acquired a 
$100,000 house and valuable farms. 
Attempts are still being made to figure 
out his total “take.” 

Toriello’s brothe:, Jorge Toriello, al- 
though not officially a member of the 
Administration, is another who made mil- 
lions. He sold equipment to the Govern- 
ment and handled big Government con- 
tracts. General belief is that his cut on this 
business was between 50 and 60 per cent. 

As head of the International Fair last 
October, Jorge Toriello spent 1.8 million 
dollars in Government appropriations. 
Experts say that the buildings erected to 
house the fair cost not more than $800,- 
000, and probably much less than $500,- 
000. The rest of the 1.8 million dollars 
has not been accounted for. 

Dr. Juan José Arévalo, who pre- 
ceded Arbenz as President, got a job as 
Ambassador at Large in South America, 
where he stirred up sentiment against 
the U. S. and in favor of the pro-Commu- 
nist Administration, at a salary of $2,000 
a month, plus expenses. 

Dr. Arévalo’s brother, Mariano Aré- 
valo, headed the Government-owned Na- 
tional Farms until word leaked out about 


Guatemalans Peddled Red Line, Gained Riches 





—United Press 
MEXICAN EMBASSY 
. .. bulged with 500 refugees 


a million-dollar shortage. Although a 
commission investigated the shortage, its 
report was suppressed. Now he faces 
prosecution. 

As Defense Minister, Col. José Angel 
Sanchez had an income of only $800 a 
month, yet he built an $85,000 house for 
himself, then constructed two others for 
sale or rent. The auditors are trying to 
track down the sources of income that 
permitted him to live like a millionaire. 

Real estate that the Government took 
over from Germans in World War II 
proved to be a bonanza for some. Fa- 
vored Army. officers were allowed to buy 
choice coffee farms at give-away prices. 
Two admitted Communists, César Mon- 
tenegro Paniagua and Mario Sosa, and a 
suspected Communist, Congress Presi- 
dent Marco Antonio Franco, bought 
properties in Guatemala City for 7 cents 
a square meter. The market value was 
between $12 and $25 a square meter. 

Another Communist, Rogelio Cruz 
Wer, was chief of the Civil Guard and, 
thus, had charge of supressing anti-Com- 
munists. While receiving a salary of $600 
a month, he bought a $70,000 home 
and a $6,000 automobile. 

Those are a few samples, and they 
cou'd be multiplied many times. While 
officials down the ladder made thousands 
of dollars, some higher up made millions. 
Cashing in on Communism paid off hand- 
somely in Guatemala—for the bosses, not 
the masses. 
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SECRETS CONGRESSMEN CAN'T GET 


They Pay CIA’s Bills Without Knowing What Goes On 


How good—or bad—is the 
Central Intelligence Agency? 

A lot of Congressmen would 
like to know. So far, Congress 
can‘t even find out how big CIA 
is, or how much it costs. That's 
how secret it is. 

But now there's going to be a 
checkup on CIA. Not by Senator 
McCarthy, though. A special 
“task force’ headed by Gen. 
Mark Clark will do the job. 


Every now and then a report will 
come from back of the Iron Curtain 
that an American secret agent has 
been caught and shot. 

It was an American intelligence agent 
who uncovered the arms shipment from 
an Iron Curtain country to Guatemala, 
touching off a series of events that led to 
the overthrow of the Communist-support- 
ed Government there. 

When Nationalist Chinese forces were 
operating in Northern Burma, along the 
border of Communist China, stories 
flowed out about mysterious American 
aid for the Nationalists. There are reports 
that money from the American Govern- 
ment has gone to some anti-Communist 
labor leaders in Europe, to help counter 
Communist activities. 

All of these reports relate to operations 
of the most hush-hush organization in 
the Government of this country. The or- 
ganization is the Central Intelligence 
Agency—the CIA. Its operations are so 
secret that almost nobody in Congress 
and few officials in the executive branch 
know what CIA is doing, how much it is 
spending, or what results its activities 
are yielding. 

Moves now are getting under way, 
however, to find out what's going on in 
this supersecret intelligence agency. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, kicked off one demand 
for investigation. He charged a year ago 
that CIA was “covering up” some secu- 
rity risks. For at least nine months the 
McCarthy staff has been seeking informa- 
tion on CIA’s affairs. 

Senator McCarthy apparently was 
ready to push ahead with his own inves- 
tigation when the White House an- 
nounced that Gen. Mark Clark, aided by 
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the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, would make a survey of CIA. The 
General retired from the Army recenfly. 
Senator McCarthy said he would turn 
over to General Clark the information 
on which he based his charges of Com- 
munist infiltration in CIA ranks. 

Mystery has surrounded the CIA from 
its beginning. It was created in 1947 as 
a successor to the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, the “cloak and dagger” operation 
of World War II. Since then it appears to 
have grown steadily in size, and secrecy. 

The law establishing the CIA gave it 
special status, as an intelligence agency. 
In 1949, the agency got much broader 
authority to operate behind closed doors. 
As a result, Congress, as a whole, knows 
only as much about the CIA as it reads in 
the newspapers, and hears by the grape- 
vine. 

Personnel of the CIA are unknown, 
officially. Only two names, those of the Di- 
rector and Deputy Director, are listed in 
the “Congressional Directory.” Under the 
1949 Act, CIA got special exemption from 
all laws requiring disclosure of its organi- 
zation and functions, or names, titles, 
salaries and numbers of its employes. 

Congress does know, from testimony 
and statements by CIA officials, that in 
1947, upon its creation, CIA hired many 
employes in a hurry. Then, in the stand- 
ard postwar check of federal employes 


by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
a number of these were found to be 
security risks and discharged—around 50, 
according to one estimate. 

Size of CIA remains an official secret, 
too. But it is known that the agency has 
grown. In 1949, when an earlier Hoover 
Commission survey of CIA was made, 
there were CIA offices in 22 buildings 
around Washington. Now the estimate 
is 35 buildings. In addition to its Wash- 
ington setup, CIA maintains branch of- 
fices in principal U.S. cities, plus many 
field stations abroad. 

In total employment, CIA now prob- 
ably ranks among the first 15 of all 
federal agencies. Estimates of its work- 
ing force run from 10,000 to 15,000. 
For comparison, if the CIA employs an 
average of 10,000 people, it is half as 
big as the State Department and twice 
as big as the Labor Department. 

Many CIA employes work overseas. 
Some are in “cover” jobs, working in 
other agencies or private businesses 
where their CIA connections are secret. 

Most employes, however, are in hum- 
drum, semiclerical jobs—“analyzing” and 
filing information. Some Congressmen 
wonder why it’s necessary to keep their 
jobs—at least the total number of them— 
completely secret. 

The cost of CIA is another mystery. 
Only 10 or 12 members of Congress ever 
see the agency’s appropriations requests, 
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and they ae sworn to secrecy. The 
CIA’s miéney is hidden in the ap- 
propriations bills of a dozen or more 
different agencies. No report, in con- 
nection with CIA’s expenses, is given 
to Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In the Budget Bureau, an executive 
agency, only one or two investigators go 
over the CIA requests for funds before 
they are forwarded to the Director of 
the Budget for final approval. 

Unofficial estimates of the CIA’s an- 
nual spending have gone as high as 1 
billion dollars a year. Informed officials 
say this is several times too high—in- 
dicating a total of some hundreds of mil- 
lions a year, none of it subject to Con- 
gressional checkup. The Department of 
State, with 20,000 employes, spent 268 
million in fiscal year 1953. 

CIA‘s record, in keeping U.S. policy 
makers informed, is a big question mark, 
too, in the minds of most Congressmen. 

All they know, in this connection, is 
that in 1949 a task force of the Hoover 
Commission reported that the CIA at 
that time had “not yet achieved the 
desired degree of proficiency and de- 
pendability” in its estimates of coming 
events. 

They know, too, that this was followed, 
in June, 1950, by the surprise of the 
invasion of South Korea; and then came 
the intervention in Korea by China, 
which also caught the U.S. napping. In 
June, 1952, two CIA agents gave reports, 
later proved mistaken, that Owen Latti- 
more was about to leave the country— 
another incident fanning congressional 
suspicions of inefficiency in the CIA. 

CIA’s one big success, according to 
prevailing opinion in Washington, is its 
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role in the recent revolution in Guate- 
mala. 

Rising pressure in Congress for more 
information about CIA, and _ perhaps 
closer control of it, is showing up in 
several ways. 

One straw in the wind is the fact that 
several months ago Congress passed an 
amendment to CIA’s statutes, requiring 
Senate confirmation of both the Director 
of CIA and his deputy, and also speci- 
fying that at least one of the two top CIA 
jobs must be held by a civilian. Before 
that, only the Director had to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and there was no 
requirement for a civilian in one of the 
top positions. 





ROBERT AMORY, JR. 
...@ Sifting of information... 


This has been followed by a ten- 
dency, at CIA, to let a few more facts 
be known about its top administration. 
Next to Allen W. Dulles as Director, the 
top man in CIA now is Lieut. Gen. C. 
P. Cabell, a distinguished U.S. Air 
Force intelligence expert who is tem- 
porarily detached to CIA as its Deputy 
Director. 

Sherman Kent, a former professor, is 
head of CIA’s Office of National Esti- 
mates. His office lays the groundwork 
for the weekly “intelligence estimate” 
that is used to brief the President 
and the National Security Council on 
what to expect next from the hot 
spots of the world. Mr. Kent's deputy 
is Lieut. Gen. Harold Bull, U.S. Army 
(retired). 

Robert Amory, Jr., also a former pro- 
fessor, is CIA’s deputy director for in- 
telligence—in charge of the sifting and 
summarizing of political, economic, mili- 
tary and scientific information that flows 
into CIA from all over the world. 

A few months ago another sign of 
congressional interest in CIA appeared. 
Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem.), of 
Montana, introduced a resolution calling 
for supervision of CIA by a joint con- 
gressional committee. He had 20 co- 
sponsors, a fact indicating considerable 
sentiment among other Senators for a 
look at CIA. A similar sign was the in- 
troduction, by Representative Peter Fre- 
linghuysen, Jr. (Rep.), of New Jersey, of 
a bill that would set up a presidential 
commission to oversee CIA. 

These various moves, plus the Mc- 
Carthy demand for investigation, plus 
the forthcoming inquiry by General 
Clark, all point to one conclusion: CIA 
is about to lose some of its secrecy. 
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Two years ago at this time, the air was 


WHAT’S BECOME OF THE SCANDALS 


They‘re Ending Up in a Committee Report 


What are the Republicans finding after 18 
months of investigating the ‘‘mess in Wash- 
ington"? 

There was talk, when Republicans came in, 
of big scandals in the Justice Department un- 
der the Democrats. Top law-enforcement of- 
ficials in Washington were accused of im- 


The Finding. 


“The 


proper conduct, of interfering with local grand 
juries. It was charged that special favors were 
being granted to certain people. 

A committee of Congress, after lengthy 
hearings and a study of files, has come up 
with a report on the Justice Department. Here 
is what the committee found. 


subcommittee 





filled with charges of scandal in the 
Department of Justice. 

A committee of Congress was hearing 
charges. There were television appear- 
ances, stories of shady deals, hints of 
others. Democrats then were heading the 
congressional investigation. 

Now a final report is made by a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, drawing conclusions. A majority 
of three Republicans and one Demo- 
crat, headed by Chairman, Kenneth B. 
Keating (Rep.), of New York, signed the 
report. One Democrat, Representative 
Byron G. Rogers, of Colorado, disagreed 
with six of the eight major findings. 

The findings, and the stories behind 
each finding, as brought out by the off- 
cial record, follow: 
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deeply regrets that former Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark chose to withhold his 
co-operation. A strong inference remains 
that he was responsible for some of the 
conditions the subcommittee has found 
most worthy of criticism.” 

The Story. Justice Clark served in the 
Department of Justice for 12 years. He 
was Attorney General for four years, from 
July 1, 1945, until he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court by President Truman 
on Aug. 19, 1949. His total service in 
the Department of Justice covered most 
of the period concerned in the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation. 

Mr. Clark’s name cropped up in testi- 
mony of his associates in the form of 
suggestions that actions for which they 
were criticized were traceable to him. 
“His testimony alone,” says the subcom- 
mittee, “could have removed the last 
doubt that the responsibilities the sub- 
committee has placed on various Depart- 
ment officials came to rest, in every case, 
on the right shoulders.” 

The subcommittee in June, 1953, for- 
mally invited Mr. Clark to testify. He de- 
clined, on the ground that the independ- 
ence of the Supreme Court would be 
violated if a Justice testified before a 
congressional committee. 

The subcommittee disagreed. “Sum- 
moning Justice Clark,” it says, “consti- 
tuted no encroachment by the legislative 
arm of Government upon the judiciary, 
for it was made clear from the outset 
that the subcommittee had no interest in 
anything relating to the acts or activities 
of Justice Clark in the period following 
his judicial appointment.” 

And the subcommittee made it clear 
that it found no “conclusive evidence of 
wrongdoing by Justice Clark at any point 
during his service in the Department 
[of Justice].” But it points out that his 


testimony was wanted in order to help 
fix responsibility for the activities of the 
Department during his service as At- 
torney General. 


The Finding. “The dismissal of the 
indictments against Roy E. Crummer, 
by the Department of Justice at the in- 
stigation of Crummer’s attorneys, is a 
clear instance of improper action result- 
ing from pressure and favoritism. Regard- 
less of their merits, these cases should 
have been tried before the courts, rather 
than by arguments addressed to attor- 
neys in the Criminal Division and their 
chiefs, Attorney General Clark and As- 
sistant Attorney General [Theron L.] 
Caudle. 

The Story. Roy E. Crummer, a bond 
dealer with widespread activities, was 
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indicted on two counts, along with some 
associates, for alleged fraud in connec- 
tion with refinancing for two Florida 
municipalities, the affairs of both of 
which were in sad shape during the de- 
pression. Mr. Crummer was accused of 
cheating bondholders. He was investi- 
gated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which turned the case over to the 
Department of Justice. 

’ The case was set for trial in the spring 
of 1945, but was put off when a material 
witness was found to be unavailable. It 
was during this postponement period, 
according to the subcommittee, that the 
“appeal to Washington” began. 

“It seems to have been well-known,” 
said the subcommittee, “that ‘prominent 
people’ who became embroiled in federal 
criminal proceedings had another avenue 
of appeal during this period—directly to 
the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton. Crummer, like other defendants 
whose cases have been studied, now 
turned in this direction. Again it must be 
chronicled that the weak spots he sought 
and found seem clearly to have been the 
offices of Attorney General Tom Clark 
and Clark’s protégé, Caudle.” 

Mr. Crummer did this, said the sub- 
committee, by engaging as one of his 
counsel a former Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner, James L. Fly, a man 
“well known in official circles in Wash- 
ington.” 

Mr. Fly and his associates conferred 
with Attorney General Clark and pre 
sented him with material favoring the 
Crummer case. Clark agreed to examine 
the material. “It was improper,” said the 
subcommittee, “for these attorneys to 
offer, and for the Attorney General to 
accept, argumentative material of this 
sort in a pending case.” 

The Crummer attorneys did not see 
Mr. Clark again. They had been referred 
to Assistant Attorney General Caudle and 
they continued their negotiations with 
him. 

Caudle, said the subcommittee, testi- 
fied that he had repeated conferences 
with the Crummer representatives. SEC 
representatives, attending the confer- 
ences, testified that Caudle seemed to 
side with the Crummer men, and much 
of the discussion consisted of attacks by 
the Justice Department on the SEC’s case. 

After one meeting, the Department 
reportedly took the entire case under 
advisement. About one month later, SEC 
lawyers were told, according to the 
subcommittee, that the Justice Depart- 
ment had decided against prosecution. 

On May 27, 1946, Assistant Attorney 
General Caudle, “pursuant to Clark’s 
authorization,” ordered the indictments 
dropped. Says the subcommittee: 

“The ultimate conclusions which can 
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be drawn from this record do not go to 
the question of guilt or innocence, and 
must not be so construed; they deal only 
with the question of whether the cases 
should have been submitted to the petit 
jury, to make precisely that determina- 
tion. In the subcommittee’s view there is 
not the slightest question, from the full 
record, that the indictments were im- 
properly dismissed. Win or lose, the 
Government was entitled to a trial of 
the issues involved. This right was sur- 
rendered by peremptory action emanat- 
ing from the Department of Justice in 
Washington.” 


The Finding. “In connection with the 
grand-jury investigation of infiltration by 
subversive American nationals into the 
United Nations staff, it is clear that ef- 
forts were made to delay and impede the 
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jury, but these efforts came principally 
from the Department of State and not 
from the Department of Justice. The 
State Department was gravely remiss, 
moreover, in not recognizing and dealing 
with the situation in the United Nations 
long before the grand jury brought it to 
light.” 

The Story. On Dec. 2, 1952, a federal 
grand jury filed a presentment charging 
extensive infiltration by American Com- 
munists into high positions in the United 
Nations secretariat. But before the pre- 
sentment was filed, the subcommittee 
had received complaints that the work 
of the grand jury was being interfered 
with, principally by intervention from 
the Department of Justice. 

In March, 1952, Roy M. Cohn, then 
an Assistant U.S. Attorney in New York, 
began presenting evidence to the grand 


jury showing infiltration of U.N. head- 
quarters by disloyal Americans. 

On October 7, the grand jury convened 
to consider a draft of its presentment. 
On October 8, Mr. Cohn was summoned 
hurriedly to Washington and directed to 
bring the draft with him. 

On the afternoon of October 8, At- 
torney General James T. McGranery had 
mentioned the forthcoming presentment 
to Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Dur- 
ing the discussion Mr. Acheson brought 
in Adrian Fisher, State Department legal 
adviser, who explained the workings of 
a highly secret and informal arrangement 
between the State Department and 
Trygve Lie, U. N. Secretary General. The 
agreement, in operation since 1949, per- 
mitted the State Department to furnish 
Mr. Lie with adverse information about 
subversive Americans on the United Na- 
tions pay roll. 

Says the subcommittee: “The arrange- 
ment had been kept so secret that even 
Secretary Acheson himself knew nothing 
of it until this disclosure by Fisher.” 

The secret agreement, says the sub- 
committee, was mentioned, as a reason 
for holding up the presentment, during 
a meeting that evening attended by Mr. 
Cohn, Mr. McGranery, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Charles B. Murray, and 
other Department officials. Also men 
tioned, says the subcommittee, was that 
a presidential election was impending. 
The upshot of the meeting: 

“After considering all the views ex- 
pressed, McGranery overruled Cohn, 
and [United States Attorney Myles J.] 
Lane was instructed to attempt to per- 
suade the grand jury to refrain from fil- 
ing the presentment. McGranery made it 
clear that he was not opposing the action 
in principle, but that he had merely con- 
cluded it would be premature at the 
time.” 

Mr. Lane convinced the grand jury. 
The presentment, the subcommittee re- 
ports, was abandoned. 

“In the ensuing period there are un- 
mistakable indications that attempts 
were being made to drag the matter, and 
to slow Cohn’s work,” the subcommittee 
said. 

On Dec. 2, 1952, two days before its 
term was to expire, the grand jury again 
decided to file a presentment. Just when 
the jury was ready to take the present- 
ment to the courtroom and file it with 
the judge, Mr. Cohn received an urgent 
call from Mr. Murray, according to the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Murray, said the subcommittee, 
“wanted to know what the score was,” 
insisting that the filing of the present- 
ment would have to be postponed. The 
upshot of the cai] was that Attorney 
General McGranery agreed to the filing 
of the presentment. “w:th the extraordi- 
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nary instruction to Lane to state to the 
court that the Attorney General reserved 
his right to comment on the presentment 
after he had had an opportunity to read 
and study it.” Lane complied, and the 
presentment was filed. 

Objections to the filing, by the State 
Department, according to the subcom- 
mittee, were based partly on Article 100 
of the U. N. Charter which prohibits the 
Secretary General from receiving instruc- 
tions from any national government. 

Despite these restrictions, however, 
the State Department in 1946 sent two 
lists of Americans eligible for U.N. jobs. 
The lists came from the Office of Special 
Political Affairs. Director of the Office at 
the time the lists were sent was Alger 
Hiss. 

Thus, the subcommittee concluded 
that “the Justice Department was drawn 
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into this controversy by reason of its de- 
sire to co-operate with and back up the 
State Department, and that the situation 
was the result primarily of an attitude of 
indifference to the problem by the State 
Department, coupled with the language 
of the United Nations Charter.” 


The Finding. “The ‘runaway’ grand 
jury at Nashville was properly handled 
by Department of Justice officials in the 
local United States Attorney’s office, 
but the higher echelons in Washington 
attempted repeatedly to interfere. Dis- 
missal of two of the four indictments 
the jury returned—achieved through 
pressure on the Department—was a 
flagrant distortion of the law-enforce- 
ment process.” 

The Story. The Nashville cases in- 
volved four indictments by a federal 
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grand jury for income tax evasion. At the 
time the grand jury was convened, in 
March, 1950, some of its members, ac- 
cording to the subcommittee, had heard 
of boasts by Isadore Alford, of Nash- 
ville, that he had been able to “fix” 
a substantial tax case threatened against 
him by the Federal Government. The 
jury asked the Assistant U.S. Attorney, 
Dick L. Johnson, to explain the case. 

Mr. Alford’s case had been dropped 
because of the Justice Department’s 
“health policy.” Mr. Alford suffered from 
high blood pressure and a heart condi- 
tion, and, at the urging of his lawyer, the 
Department dropped action against him 
on that basis. 

The grand jury, after hearing Mr. 
Johnson’s explanation, protested that 
poor health should not bar prosecution 
of a tax-evasion case. The jury indicted 
Mr. Alford, along with the principals in- 
volved in a similar case, that of wholesale 
liquor dealers Herbert and Emanuel 
Eskind. 

The Department in Washington was 
informed of the indictments. The “re- 
action,” says the subcommittee, “was im- 
mediate and violent.” Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath “threatened disci- 
plinary action against [U.S. Attorney 
Ward] Hudgins,” Mr. Johnson’s superior. 

On March 18, the grand jury indicted 
W. B. Massey, son-in-law of Representa- 
tive Pat Sutton (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
and Dr. Charles W. Campbell, a Mem- 
phis dentist, also on tax-evasion charges. 

On March 14, says the subcommittee, 
“Hudgins received an extraordinary mes- 
sage, through the local FBI office, direct- 
ing him to call Deputy Attorney General 
Peyton Ford in the evening at a Wash- 
ington telephone number.” Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Hudgins testified that Mr. Ford 
asked Hudgins to stop the investigation 
and Hudgins refused. 

Immediately after the indictments 
were returned, warrants were issued for 
the defendants. But, says the subcom- 
mittee, “service of the Massey warrant 
was held up on direct orders from Wash- 
ington—a type of intervention which was 
unique in the experience of all who testi- 
fied about it.” 

In the middle of March, Assistant At- 
torney General Caudle and Turner L. 
Smith, chief of the criminal section in the 
Department's Tax Division, went to 
Miami, Fla., on a vacation. John J. Hook- 
er, attorney for defendants in the four 
cases, turned up at the hotel next door. 
Says the subcommittee: 

“Both Hooker and Caudle admit that 
they met at this time and discussed the 
tax cases . . . It is noteworthy that 
Hooker charged part of the expenses of 
his trip to his tax clients.” 

Defense counsel Hooker, in May, 
moved for dismissal. The judge who 


heard the motion was Stephen S. Chan- 
dler, who was personally acquainted with 
Peyton Ford. The subcommittee says 
testimony shows that Mr. Ford tele- 
phoned the judge urging that the cases 
be dismissed. It adds: 

“In the view of the subcommittee, 
based on its understanding of the situa- 
tion from [Dick] Johnson’s testimony, 
there is no slightest suggestion of im- 
propriety on the part of Judge Chandler. 
But the same cannot be said for Peyton 
Ford (who denies all recollection of 
the episode, though admitting a long per- 
sonal acquaintance with the judge). If 
Johnson’s account is right, as the sub- 
committee believes, and Ford did in 
fact attempt to intervene at this stage 
and in this manner, his action is a 
shocking abuse of personal friendship 
and the prerogatives of high office. It 
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is the most flagrant instance of De- 
partment pressure on a federal judge 
that the subcommittee has yet been 
called on to chronicle.” 

The indictments against Mr. Alford 
and the Eskinds were, in fact, dismissed 
after, according to the subcommittee, 
Mr. Hudgins had refused to ask for 
their dismissal and had been replaced 
for that purpose on orders of Deputy 
Attorney General Ford. 

Mr. Massey died before his case came 
to trial. Dr. Campbell’s case resulted in 
a guilty plea, with a sentence of one year 
and a $5,000 fine. 

Dismissal of such cases as those of Mr. 
Alford and the Eskinds was by no 
means unusual. Mr. Caudle’s testimony 
showed that decisions made in the Tax 
Division against prosecution ran as high 
as 30 or 40 per cent. 
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“In short,” the subcommittee con- 
cluded, “the atmosphere in the Tax Divi- 
sion was such that cases like the fore- 
going were not as exceptional as might 
fairly have been expected.” 


The Finding. “The San Francisco 
grand juries encountered obstructionist 
tactics from the U.S. Attorney and his 
staff, the Department in Washington, 
and, to some extent, from the local fed- 
eral judges as well. The jurors’ effort to 
clean out inefficiency and corruption 
among local federal officials in San Fran- 
cisco were fully merited by the condi- 
tions with which they were confronted.” 

The Story. The subcommittee’s report 
on San Francisco centers around two 
federal officials—Collector of Internal 
Revenue James J. Smyth and U.S. At- 
torney Frank J. Hennessy. 

For years, says the subcommittee, it 
was widely believed that representatives 
of the Federal Government in San Fran- 
cisco were dominated by one group, 
“with their cronies and hangers-on, and 
that this group was not discharging the 
functions of tax collection and law en- 
forcement with notable efficiency or im- 
partiality.” 

In July, 1950, a federal grand jury be- 
gan to investigate. It asked Mr. Hennes- 
sy to secure FBI assistance. But Mr. 
Hennessy, according to the subcommit- 
tee, simply did not convey the request 
to the FBI. 

The story the subcommittee relates is 
one of continued efforts. by the U.S. 
Attorney’s office to frustrate the work of 
two grand juries investigating conditions 
in federal offices in San Francisco. The 
frustrations culminated, more than a 
year later, in August, 1951, in a tele- 
gram from Federal Judge Edward P. 
Murphy to Attorney General McGrath 
requesting assignment of a special U.S. 
attorney to help the grand jury. 

In response to this telegram, the At- 
torney General sent to San Francisco 
Irvin Goldstein, an attorney who had 
served in the Department of Justice 
intermittently over a long period. He 
was supposed to assist a young lawyer 
in the U.S. Attorney’s office, Charles 
O'Gara, who, the subcommittee charges, 
had been frustrated at every turn by his 
superiors in his efforts to present the 
facts to the grand jury. 

Mr. Goldstein, according to the sub- 
committee, performed another function 
while assigned to San Francisco. He ob- 
tained an indictment against one Russell 
Duke, described by the subcommittee 
as “a notorious fixer and influence ped- 
dler,” for perjury. The indictment was 
returned on Feb. 1, 1952, immediately 
after it had been announced that Mr. 
Duke was to be called before a House 
committee investigating tax frauds. With 
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the indictments hanging over his head, 
Mr. Duke could not be questioned by 
the House committee. 

Mr. Duke came to trial in December, 
1952, almost a year later. “The matter,” 
the subcommittee reports, “ended ab- 
ruptly in a dismissal . . . on motion of 
Duke’s attorneys, Goldstein having 
handled it from start to finish.” 

Mr. Goldstein, according to the sub- 
committee, assigned to San Francisco 
by Attorney General McGrath to investi- 
gate corruption among federal officials, 
actually performed the opposite func- 
tion. 

“The Department of Justice, through 
its emissary Irvin Goldstein, contributed 
little to clarifying and rectifying the 
situation; Goldstein supported the very 
factions which were properly the subject 
of inquiry.” 


PEYTON FORD 
. under fire 


The Finding. “Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Ford’s commitment to settle the tax 
prosecution against Dr. Olson for a nolo 
contendere plea and a compromise civil 
payment was rank abuse of the powers 
of his office. His evasive account of the 
matter to the subcommittee deserves ad- 
ditional censure.” 

The Story. Dr. Olaf A. Olson was a 
prominent Minneapolis physician. In 
September, 1946, he was indicted on 
several counts by a federal grand jury, 
the indictment alleging fraud in filing 
his income tax returns. The subcommit- 
tee reports that the “Olson case was a 
clear instance of favoritism toward a 
taxpayer. Dr. Olson escaped with a fine 
in the criminal prosecution based on his 
fraud, and managed to avoid civil lia- 
bilities in excess of $100,000 by a com- 
promise payment of $35,000.” 





Settlement of the Olson case, the sub- 
committee reports, was “entirely attrib- 
utable to the irregular and improper 
intercession of one person—Peyton Ford, 
serving at the time as Deputy Attorney 
General under Attorneys General Clark 
and McGrath.” 

Mr. Ford’s intervention, says the sub- 
committee, came about this way: Dr. 
Olson’s attorney, Thomas V. Sullivan, a 
“close friend” of Senator William 
Langer (Rep.), of North Dakota, went 
to Washington to discuss the case with 
Attorney General Clark and Assistant At- 
torney General Caudle, in charge of the 
Tax Division. Dr. Olson entered a plea of 
nolo contendere—distinguishable from a 
plea of guilty in that it cannot be used 
against the pleader in any civil proceed- 
ing—and on May 25, 1948, was fined 
$10,000, plus a year and a day in jail. 
The jail sentence was suspended. But he 
still had to pay $118,000 in back taxes. 

A few weeks later, Senator Langer 
went to see Mr. Caudle about the Ol- 
son case. Senator Langer, says the sub- 
committee, told Mr. Caudle angrily that 
Dr. Olson had entered the nolo con- 
tendere plea in return for a promise 
that the whole case would be settled if 
he would pay the Government a $40,000 
compromise tax settlement. Senator Lan- 
ger said, according to the subcommittee, 
that he had received this assurance 
himself from Mr. Clark and Mr. Ford, 
and that he would denounce both on the 
Senate floor if the agreement was not ad- 
hered to. 

Attorney General Clark and Mr. Ford, 
according to information in the sub- 
committee report, denied making the 
agreement. But Mr. Caudle said, in testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, that 
Mr. Ford “intimated” he—Mr. Ford— 
had made such a commitment. The 
subcommittee says Mr. Sullivan testified 
he received a call from a “Peyton Ford” 
offering to settle the $118,000 tax liabil- 
ity for $35,000 if Dr. Olson would plead 
nolo contendere. 

In December, 1948, Senator Langer’s 
office, says the subcommittee, forwarded 
Dr. Olson’s check for $35,000, and the 
case was closed. But it was closed, the 
report states, despite charges by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that Dr. 
Olson concealed large profits from stock 
speculation, that he had failed to report 
two thirds of his income, and that he 
continued to claim his wife as a tax ex- 
emption five years after her death. 


The Finding. “The records of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
[of the Department of Justice] are in- 
adequate and loosely administered, and 
the Service’s responsible officials exhibit- 
ed a surprising lack of knowledge of 
policies and procedures. The parole case 
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of Bert K. Naster evidences need for 
more objective and impartial handling 
of parole cases.” 

The Story. The subcommittee reports 
it found “traces of the trail of influence 
and favoritism which it has been follow- 
ing throughout its studies” in the activities 
of the Federal Parole Board, which is 
subject to the. Department of Justice on 
administrative matters. It cites the case 
of Naster, whom the report calls an ac- 
quaintance of Assistant Attorney General 
Caudle. 

Naster was convicted in November, 
1945, of large-scale tax fraud, was sen- 
tenced to five years in February, 1946. 
He became eligible for parole at the end 
of one third of his term, on Dec. 9, 1947. 

Naster, says the subcommittee, had 
some difficulties adjusting to prison life, 
and his record shows minor infractions 
of the rules. Nevertheless, his parole was 
granted and he was released on the very 
day he became eligible, an occurrence 
cited by Parole Board Chairman George 
G. Killinger as highly unusual. 

Subsequently, while under the usual 
supervision imposed on all parolees, Nas- 
ter applied for permission to go to Eu- 
rope. The application was first turned 
down by Parole Board member Fred S. 
Rogers in September, 1950, but it was 
granted two months later. “Rogers states,” 
says the subcommittee, “that the favor- 
able action was induced by a representa- 
tion to him from Assistant Attorney 
General Caudle that the Justice Depart- 
ment was of the opinion that Naster’s 
trip would contribute to the national de- 
fense program.” 

Naster did not actually leave the coun- 
try at this time because the State Depart- 
ment refused to issue him a passport. 
But, the subcommittee adds: 

“Testimony before another congres- 
sional committee has established the fact 
that Naster made several trips to Wash- 
ington and had lived during the winters 
in Florida. His presence at either of these 
places constituted a violation of the terms 
of his parole, but there was no indica- 
tion that members of the Board, or the 
local parole authorities, had ever taken 
cognizance of these facts.” 

In its inquiry into the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the subcom- 
mittee reports evidence of extreme con- 
fusion in handling cases of deportees for 
whom bills had been introduced in Con- 
gress to grant them permission to stay in 
the country. 

Deportation proceedings go ahead 
even after the introduction of such bills 
unless the Immigration Service receives 
from Congress a formal request for a re- 
port on the status of the case covered by 
the bill. In practice, however, the sub- 
committee reports, this liaison system 
didn’t work very well. “In analyzing a 
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large number of cases where the private 
bill had been tabled or indefinitely post- 
poned, or had expired with the end of a 
congressional session, the subcommittee 
found repeated instances where action 
continued to be delayed, for no appar- 
ently satisfactory reason. Some of these 
delays extended over periods of several 
years.” 

The subcommittee called on Immi- 
gration Commissioner Argyle R. Mackey 
to explain. Asked to tell how the ar- 
rangement with Congress worked, Com- 
missioner Mackey replied: “I doubt if 
any of us would know.” 

After hearing these stories the sub- 
committee gave up. It “abandoned its 





—United Press 


COMMISSIONER MONAGHAN 
. .. @ misunderstanding 


efforts to understand these cases because 
of the hopeless difficulties the Service 
witnesses seemed to be having with their 
own files.” 


The Finding. “Commissioner Mona- 
ghan’s ‘agreement’ with the Department 
of Justice purporting to hold off FBI in- 
tervention in police-brutality cases in New 
York City until the New York police de- 
partment had investigated each case for 
itself, was never accepted as binding at 
the policy level in Washington. Mona- 
ghan’s zeal in asserting the contrary 
magnified the episode out of proportion 
to its true importance.” 

The Story. In February, 1952, the 
subcommittee began to receive intima- 
tions that something was amiss in the 
relationship between the civil-rights sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice and 
the New York City police department. 
As result of its investigation, the subcom- 
mittee put together this narrative: 

Shortly after taking office in 1951, 


George P. Monaghan, police commission- 
er of New York City, became concerned 
over the low morale of his 20,000-man 
force. Mr. Monaghan felt the morale 
problem was aggravated by an FBI inves- 
tigation of charges of police brutality 
made against one of his officers. 

Mr. Monaghan, says the subcommittee, 
sought to negotiate an agreement with 
the Justice Department that would keep 
the FBI away from police-brutality cases 
until the police department had com- 
pleted its own inquiry and submitted a 
report to the Department of Justice. 

A conference was held among top 
officers of the New York department, 
not including Mr. Monaghan, who was 
away, and Assistant Attorney General 
James M. McInerney and the U.S. At- 
torney for the southern district of New 
York, Myles J. Lane. Mr. MclInerney, 
the subcommittee says, agreed tenta- 
tively to give the Monaghan plan a try 
in some future case. 

In August, 1952, another case of 
alleged police brutality came up. The 
FBI, receiving a complaint, moved in. 
It asked permission to question the New 
York police officers involved. Commis- 
sioner Monaghan refused, claiming he 
had an agreement that the FBI would 
keep out until his own investigation was 
completed. He remained adamant even 
after Attorney General McGranery re- 
pudiated MclInerney’s purported agree- 
ment. By this time the case had ‘gone to 
the grand jury. 

The subcommittee reported no evi- 
dence of wrongdoing in the Department 
of Justice in the Monaghan case. The 
difficulty arose, it says, because of a mis- 
understanding as to the force of the 
“agreement” between the Department 
and Mr. Monaghan. There was, says the 
subcommittee, no compromise with the 
Justice Department’s jurisdiction in civil- 
rights cases. 


The investigations that produced 
these eight major findings were begun 
in the Democratic 82d Congress under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Frank L. Chelf (Dem.), of Kentucky. 
The subcommittee was reconstituted in 
the Republican 83d Congress under 
Representative Keating. It heard from 
126 witnesses in 51 sessions. 

In six of the eight major cases the 
subcommittee reports, the Justice De- 
partment under the Truman Adminis- 
tration is severely censured. The sub- 
committee makes no charges of criminal 
wrongdoing by any of the top federal 
officials involved in its stories. But it 
has made recommendations aimed at 
tightening the laws that define the 
functions and duties of the officials. Its 
recommendations are now before Con- 
gress. 
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BICYCLE and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


The United States Playing Card 
Company, maker of the world- 
famous Bicycle and Congress play- 
ing card brands, uses Burroughs 
Sensimatics to provide, simultane- 
ously with the customary informa- 
tion, a detailed quantitative analysis 
of each customer’s purchases on his 
accounts receivable ledger card. 


The A. E. Nettleton Co 
celebrating its 
Diamond Jubilee 


These successful firms 
improved their accounting with 


BURROUGHS 
SENSIMATIC 


accounting machines 








mpany now 
75th Anniversary 
as maker of qual- 
ity shoes, uses the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic on customers’ ledgers and 
Statements. It finds the Sensimatic 
fast and easy to operate. 





KING EDWARD 


The King Edward Tobacco Com- 
pany, supplying tobacco for one 
of America’s largest selling cigars, 
uses the Burroughs Sensimatic for 
Posting, distributing and control- 
ling its tobacco receiving reports. 
The Sensimatic has “substan- 
tially reduced” the time formerly 
required to do this work 





Dying: loun feilchens 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


The experience that 
maker of the famous 
roughs Sensimatic A 
control procedures, | 
in connection with a 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
Youngstown Kitchens, had with Bur- 
ccounting Machines in its inventory 
ed to the installation of the machine 
ccounts receivable Operations, 























save money. Whatever t 
will take Over, automatic i Operator decisions and 
motions that just waste time. A single Sensimatic does almost any 
accounting job, or any combination of jobs—and changes from one 
to the other with an easy turn of a knob. This time-saving facility 


ghs sensing panel. If this kind of thrift 





WHEREVER THERE’s BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE 
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Puckard Beauly ts Quality D 


FEF” 55 vears—longer than any other 
company—Packard has built cars of 
outstanding quality exclusively. 


Today, Packard presents two complete 
lines of great automobiles, each of which 
offers conclusive proof that Packard 
beauty is quality deep. 

For those of you who want and can afford 
the very finest in customized luxury, we 
urge you to compare the brilliant new 
PACKARD with any other motorcar in 
the entire world. 


For you who would like to enjoy famous 
Packard-built quality at a popular, 
medium-price, we invite you to test- 
drive the spirited new Packard CLIPPER, 
which, we believe, is unquestionably 
the greatest quality value in its class. 


Regardless of which you choose—the 
aristocratic PACKARD or youthful 
Packard CLIPPER—we know you will be 
more than satisfied. Owning either is a 
rewarding experience. 

Both, of course, bring you the sleek 
beauty of ‘That Packard Look”’ . . . the 
advanced contour styling originated by 
Packard which is today setting the pat- 
tern for all automotive design. 

But Packard beauty goes far deeper than 
the obvious good looks of these fine cars. 
“That Packard Look” is evident down to 
the very last detail of craftsmanship. For 
instance, crankshafts for the proud 


PACKARD Patrician pictured above are 


patiently buffed in powdered walnut shells 
. . . because no other method achieves 
such a smooth finish. Packard even goes 
so far as to chrome-plate the piston rings 
to assure the finest in performance. 


Rugged, soft-spoken Packard engines . . . 
Packard Ultramatic, acknowledged the 
finest no-shift drive . . . Packard Power 
Brakes . . . Packard Power Steering . . . 
and countless other advancements devel- 
oped by Packard's own engineers are 
among the many other advantages you 
can enjoy only in a Packard-built car. 


Last, but not least, is the rich, deep-felt 
satisfaction you'll experience—secure in 
the knowledge that you are driving a car 
of unquestioned prestige and distinction. 


PACKARD BUILDS QUALITY ONLY 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-CASABLANCA....LONDON.... 





>> Premier Mendes-France, who promised to get a truce in Indo-China by July 20 
or quit, will probably keep his job after that date, no matter what happens. 

In Paris, the way impartial observers see the immediate future..... 

Mendes-France, after only a short time in office, is already so strong 
politically that no one will hold him strictly to his July 20 deadline. Even 
political opponents of the Premier admit as much. 

Mendes-France's resignation will be submitted on July 20, as promised, but 
will not be accepted by the French President. The betting is that a truce will 
be so near, even if not signed, that everybody will reject the resignation 
with enthusiasm and keep Mendes-France in office to finish the job. 








>> Feeling in Paris is that Mendes-France has strengthened France both at 
home and in the negotiations with the Communists over Indo-China. 

Communists are on notice that France will send draftees to Indo-China, if 
the war goes on. This is a move no French Premier has proposed before. 

Retreat in Indo-China is generally regarded as a sensible military maneuver 
to keep the French expeditionary forces in shape to fight another day. 

"Secret deal" with Communists? Critics of Mendes-France have circulated 
this rumor. They said he and Premier Chou En-lai of Communist China had fixed 
things so that all Indo-China would be surrendered. Mendes-France has knocked 
this rumor in the head by requesting draftees for Indo-China, if necessary. 








>> What also impresses Paris about Mendes-France is this: 

He is resisting pressure from U.S. and Britain to rush action on EDC, the 
European Defense Community, or European Army treaty. The French like this 
show of independence. U.S. officials, at same time, respect his sincerity. 

He's talking to the people, over the heads of the National Assembly, in 
weekly fireside chats. This is a new experience for the French. 

Most of all, Mendes-France is giving the French something they haven't 
had in a long time--fast action, quick decisions, even if unappetizing ones. 








>> The Mendes-France program for France is a rugged one. 
Indo-China truce comes first. The Premier is shoving everything else aside 
until this is decided. Economic reforms, EDC are kept waiting, despite pressure. 
» Economic shake-up is to come next. In short, the idea will be to trim fat 
off some individual pocketbooks, and fatten France instead. It means a fight. 
EDC, scheduled for third place in the Mendes-France program, also means a 
fight, maybe the hardest one of all. So far, Mendes-France isn't discussing 
his ideas on EDC with anyone. The politicians are as far apart as ever. It's 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


regarded as certain, however, that sometime this summer Mendes-France will 

tell the Assembly they have to approve either EDC or something like it. 
Mendes-France has made a firm commitment to the U.S. that France will take 

action on EDC, for or against, before the Assembly quits this summer. U.S. 

officials in Paris are convinced Mendes-France will keep this promise. 


»> The violence in French North Africa has Paris worried. Obvious danger 
is that Tunisia and Morocco, in time, will go the way of Indo-China. 
Outbreaks became noticeable right after the fall of Dienbienphu, have 
been stepped up with each new report of Communist successes in Indo-China. 
"Routine violence,“ as it's now called, includes two or three shootings 
a day, a fire or two in the docks at ports like Casablanca. 
Murder victims are usually Frenchmen or natives who oppose independence. 
Extreme nationalists, as in Indo-China, are back of the violence. In 
some cases, though not all, Communists are egging on the nationalists. -Moscow 
Radio is cheering the extremists on, blaming the French for the violence. 
Some French settlers, as a result, are getting nervous, offering their 
Tunisian farms for sale. French troops, extra police have had to be sent in. 

















>> What makes this situation so painful for Premier Mendes-France is that he 
favors reforms and more autonomy for Tunisia and Morocco. He has established 
a new ministry for Tunisian and Moroccan affairs, has big plans for the future. 
The extremists, however, are not waiting for Mendes-France's reforms. 
Mild reforms can't satisfy the extremists. 
Sweeping reforms are opposed by Paris as well as by many in North Africa. 
Government force, to suppress violence, may just breed more violence. 
Paris, so far, has no solution for the problem. Mendes-France will have 
to move fast to keep French North Africa from becoming another Indo-China. 











>> In London the bloom is off the recent Eisenhower-Churchill reunion. 
U.S.-British disagreements, once again, are talked about more than the gen- 

eral principles that President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Churchill agreed on. 
Communist China is the sorest point. U.S. arguments against recognizing 

Communist China seem silly to the British. Statements of U.S. Senators warning 

the United Nations of a possible U.S. secession, if Communist China is voted 

in, leave London feeling stunned. East-West trade remains another touchy issue. 
Not all Britons are critical of the U.S., or sympathetic toward Communist 

China. You get the impression, though, that a substantial majority are. 








>> Britain's Labor Party is in a fix. It can't find an issue popular enough 
to stir public interest, let alone one good enough to win an election with. 
As the more intellectual Laborites describe their dilemma in print..... 
Old slogans about capitalist greed, grinding poverty, naked exploitation 
are today undermined by the comforts of full employment and the welfare state. 
Ihe Tory bogeyman no longer scares the workers. The Tories have embraced 
the welfare state, too. The Tories are no longer a reliable issue. 
Class warfare has no appeal for workers who have joined the middle class. 
Nationalization is a flop as an issue. Nationalized coal is a headache. 
Labor politicians, it's also feared, are losing faith in socialism. 
A good issue, it's agreed, can change the outlook--if Labor can find one. 
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men working... 
and money, too 


Thousands of General Telephone people, 
the investment of thousands of other Americans 
... these form the working partnership 

that brings consistently finer telephone service 
to the 21 states where we operate. 


Plant and equipment tripled in six years... 
two new states linked to our network in 1953 . . . we’re 


the nation’s largest independent telephone system. 


And expanding with an America whose need 
for modern low-cost communication increases daily, 


we're looking forward to an even brighter future. 


A future where we can continue to grow... by serving. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW PLAN TO DEFEND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Will the Communists take 
over the rest of Southeast Asia without a struggle? 

Can the U.S. and Britain agree on a pact to 
stop Communist aggression in that rich, populous 
area? Can India be won away from “neutralism”? 

Much depends on Australia—key power in 
that region. For answers to these questions, Rich- 
ard G. Casey, Australian Minister for External 
Affairs was interviewed by “U.S. News & World 
Report” during his visit to the United States con- 
currently with the Eisenhower-Churchill confer- 
ence. 








RICHARD G. CASEY, now 64, has a diplomatic 
career that goes back to 1924. He became, in 1940, 
Australia’s first Minister to Washington. In 1942, 
he joined the British War Cabinet where he 
worked closely with Sir Winston Churchill in 
handling Middle East problems. Later, Mr. Casey 
served as governor of the Indian province of 
Bengal. 

Today he is regarded as one of the West’s top 
statesmen. He has had recent talks with Sir Win- 
ston, India’s Prime Minister Nehru and with U.S. 
diplomats on Southeast Asian defense problems. 








Q Mr. Casey, what are some of the problems that 
we are going to have to face in making a treaty to 
defend Southeast Asia? 

A Well, I suppose in popular terms you could sum 
up the whole problem by saying that it’s a matter of 
deciding among us all where to hang out the “tres- 
passers prosecuted” notices and who’s going to sign 
them. That’s a rough and ready way of expressing it, 
but I think it probably sums it up. 

Q You think, then, that there should be a definite 
line presented to the Communists as a warning that 
they should not try to go beyond that point? 

A I'd rather put it another way. I would hope 
that any Southeast Asia collective-defense treaty 
would set out to guarantee the integrity and autonomy 
and the right to govern themselves of a number of 
named South and Southeast Asian countries. This sort 
of guarantee is really what we all stand for. It has 
much more reality in it than the cold-blooded guaran- 
teeing of a line on a map—and I believe it would 
give much more heart and comfort to the countries 
concerned. 

Q That presumably would be taken when and if 
there is a decision reached in Indo-China—if there 
is such a thing as partition— 

A Yes. 

Q What countries would you consider necessary to 
that kind of pact to make it really effective? 

A The United States, of course, is the greatest single 
power in the world today, and any such arrangement 
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would not be of very much value without the active 
American co-operation. Great Britain has a very 
considerable stake in that part of the world in the 
shape of Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong, and North 
Borneo. France has whatever status she will continue 
to have in Indo-China. We, of course, are very much 
interested, as are our friends in New Zealand. And I 
hope that as many as possible of the South and South- 
east Asian countries would also co-operate in one way 
or another. 

Q Don’t you include India? 

A Yes, indeed, as the biggest individualSouth Asian 
country, I’d hope very much that India would not 
stand aloof from such an arrangement. 

Q Does that mean that a formula might be found 
that might meet India’s objectives? 

A I would hope so—and not only India. There’s 
also Pakistan and Ceylon and Burma, who are very 
much concerned. 

Q Have you had a chance to go over some of these 
possibilities with Prime Minister Nehru? Have you 
discussed the subject with him? 

A Oh, I’ve discussed the whole subject with him— 
yes, indeed. There is a good deal of unanimity 
of view between Mr. Nehru and ourselves on an 
analysis of the problem, but the point on which 
Mr. Nehru tends to differ from many of us is in 
the means of achieving it. 

Q Do you think that India would defend herself it 
she were attacked? 
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Two Treaties Are Suggested . . . India to Be Included 
- » » No Recognition for Communist China at Present 


A Well, I can’t of course, speak for India, but my 


belief would be that she would hit back good and hard ~ 


if her frontiers were insulted. 

Q You mean that she’d defend herself, but that 
there’s some doubt as to whether she’d help any other 
Asian country if they were in trouble? 

A I’m afraid I can’t answer that. 

Q But you think that India might associate herself 
in some way with a collective-defense treaty for South- 
east Asia although she might not commit herself to 
fight for it? 

A I would hope so. India has tended to take a posi- 
tion of leadership in free Asia that would be consistent 
with her demonstrating her concern for the continued 
existence of other:free Asian countries. 

Q What about=Pakistan? 

A Pakistan hasea lot at stake. They are strongly 

’ anti-Communist; and they have a way of smiling when 
they’re pleased and scowling when they’re angry. And 
I’d expect them to be pretty angry if anything went 
seriously wrong in the vicinity of East Pakistan. 

Q And things are a bit mixed in East Pakistan just 
now? 

A Yes, there’s a fair amount of political trouble 
there. 

Q It would all be a rather tricky problem to work 
out, wouldn’t it? 

A Yes, it would take some working out. I would 
hope that the American-British working party would 
start om the problem in the very near future—in the 
very near future, indeed. 

Q What are some of the possibilities for the defense 
of Southeast Asia that we can start thinking about 
now? 

A Well, of course, the first thing that must happen 
is for the French to come to some settlement that will 
bring the existing war in Indo-China to an end. It will 
be on the conditions that Mr. Mendés-France manages 
to work out with the Communists—this will largely 
give us the shape and size of the problems that we 
have to tackle. That comes first, and Mr. Mendés- 
France, as you know, has set himself the very tight 
dateline of July 20th. He might possibly get some 
extension of time from his Parliament, but it can be 
assumed that, if an armistice is going to be arrived at, 
it will happen in the next few weeks. Then we will 
have a situation that can be more positively consid- 
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ered than we have at present, when things are pretty 
fluid. 

Q And then after that? Then we go to work on the 
basic problem itself? 

A Yes. Or even before the war comes to an end. I 
hope we will get down to the rough drafting of the mu- 
tual defensive pact for Southeast Asia. It would have 
to be tidied up when we know what political condi- 
tions France has agreed to in Indo-China. 

Q Well, what sort of mutual defensive treaty do 
you have in mind? 

A It may well be that there will be two treaties— 
one emphasizing the peaceful and nonaggressive in- 
tent-on our- side, which I would hope that practically 
all the countries of South and Southeast Asia would 
join. Maybe that document could contain no sanctions. 
The other document, the one to which possibly a lesser 

“number of countries would adhere, would express the 

~ fixed determination of those countries to resist, with 
force of arms if necessary, any further Communist 
expansion in the named area. 

Q That first treaty which you speak of, the treaty of 
peaceful intent—would the countries that signed it be 
expected to do anything about it -if the peace were 
broken? 

A Possibly not. What I have in mind as a possibil- 
ity that might emerge would be that the first arrange- 
ment would have no obligations attached to it. It 
would perhaps do no more than express the abhorrence 
of any intervention or interference by any other coun- 

' try or agency with the right of a country to live as it 
pleases and in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. It would do no harm to re- 
peat and emphasize these things with a regional sig- 
nificance, even though they are already stated in the 
United Nations Charter. 

The second arrangement—the Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization, SEATO—would be the under- 
taking, the treaty, which would have the teeth in it. 
In this treaty, the Western powers—including Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—could hope for a response, to 
begin with at least, from non-Communist Indo-China, 
the Philippines and Thailand. 

Q This SEATO treaty that you speak of would be a 
defense against open aggression by the Communists. 
But what about infiltration and subversion in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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CRUG 


..- “Asians have the same hopes and fears as we have” 


Southeast Asian countries, designed to introduce Com- 
munism by indirect underground means? How can 
that be guarded against? : 
A Yes, we have got to think about that, too. It is a 
most important aspect. It is harder to guard against 
than open aggression. I know very well what a number 
of clever trained Communists could do in, say, Indo- 
China, among a not very literate peasant population. 
They would seize on such grievances as exist and prom- 
ise the people a new heaven on earth if they would 
only join the Communist cause. This sort of thing is 
difficult to discover and to stop. Attractive lies travel 
faster than sober truth, particularly amongst a not- 
well-informed population. All I can say is that this 
problem is realized and is being thought about. 


A “SEEDBED” OF COMMUNISM— 


Q Do you feel that the United States might help 
the process with more economic aid? 

A Yes. But not only the United States of America. 
You have borne an immense burden since the end of 
the war in helping countries to maintain the demo- 
cratic system, both on the military and on the civil 
sides. We can’t, the rest of us, leave the whole job to 
you—although, because of your tremendous resources, 
you must bear a considerable part of the burden. 
Through the Colombo Plan we’ve tried to bear our 
share so far as our economic and other resources allow. 
But I think we’ve all got to take another and closer 
look at the need for economic aid of some of the South 
and Southeast Asian countries in order to improve 
their extremely low existing standards of living. 

In most of those countries there’s a seedbed that 
must be very receptive to Communism by reason of the 
fact that the greater part of the population is very little 
above a pathetically low bread line. I think quite cer- 
tainly that they must have outside aid, probably on an 
increased scale, in order to improve the lot of the aver- 
age of their people, and give Communism at any rate 
a much less fertile ground for rising spontaneously. 

Q There is the impression sometimes that the Indi- 
ans are suspicious even of our economic aid. Do you 
suppose the Indians have any defined idea at all of 
what they could use from us? 

A Well, they have a five-year plan, which they are 
doing their utmost to finance from their own resources 
to the greatest extent that they can. But, with the con- 
stantly growing population in India, I think they have 
some doubts themselves whether they can do more 
than make their standard of living keep pace with the 
increasing population. For our part in Australia, we 
attach no strings to such economic aid and technical 
assistance as we are able to give them. We give such 
aid unconditionally, and we do that designedly so as 
to avoid any suspicion arising that there’s any quid 
pro quo whatsoever. 


Q Would you say that now is the time for a com- 
pletely new look by the Western powers at their poli- 
cies in Southeast Asia, not only militarily but eco- 
nomically? 

A Yes. I’ve been coming to that belief more and 
more in recent years by traveling through those coun- 
tries, by talking with their public men, and particu- 
larly by the events of the past few months. 

Q What are some of the steps to be taken then? Sup- 
pose the United States wants to take a new look, aren’t 
there some psychological problems to be worked out? 
Might the Indians be suspicious if we changed too 
suddenly? 

A Yes, and I’m not by any means speaking of India 
only. Any stepped-up program would have to be 
worked out with each one of these countries individu- 
ally. There can be no over-all plan. I believe that the 
governments of the Southeast Asian countries them- 
selves have to have the first and the last say as to 
which of their enterprises need aid and they have to 
direct that aid themselves. Under those conditions, I 
think that all of the countries that need aid would be 
thankful to receive it. 

Q It wouldn’t be money down the drain? 

A No, no. 

Q Does the Asian political mind work the same as 
ours or is there some difference due to different en- 
vironment and upbringing? 

A There is nothing peculiar or different in the way 
their minds work politically or in any other important 
way. Before I went to work in a responsible position in 
India, I thought that there might be. They have just 
the same hopes and fears and inhibitions and pride 
as we have and as I think you have. 

Q How do you view the recent meeting between 
Chou En-lai of Red China and Nehru of India? 

A I can’t get very disturbed about it. They’ve made 
a declaration of peaceful intent—that’s what it 
amounted to. I can’t believe there’s anything sinister 
in it. 


FOR PERSONAL DIPLOMACY— 


Q You don’t think there’s any reason to worry 
about Nehru’s direct contact with Chou En-lai? 

A Well, I had a direct contact myself with Chou 
En-lai in Geneva. I had about an hour’s talk with him. 
I believe myself that these personal conf§cts are most 
useful and that there should be much more of them. 

Q You think there should be more of them— 

A That’s right. I’m very much for personal contacts. 
As Minister of External Affairs of a geographically re- 
mote country, I find it necessary to do a great deal of 
traveling, not only in this country and Great Britain 
but in the Asian countries. I spend an appreciable por- 
tion of my time in traveling and making personal con- 
tact with individuals. I think myself that that’s an 
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.« « “Common sense dictates that Indo-China war end” 


essential adjunct to the working of the ordinary formal 
diplomatic machinery. 

Q Would you care to develop that idea? 

A I believe that we all rely on the written word a 
great deal too much. All communications—all ideas 
and proposals and replies—between the governments 
of all countries are by the written word, in telegrams 
and dispatches. The volume of writings between the 
American and British governments each day amounts 
to many thousands of words. The written word is cold 
and stark and it is most difficult to give adequate em- 
phasis on what’s important and what’s not so impor- 
tant, however capable the individuals are at each end. 
If you rely only on the written word, you are liable to 
get misunderstandings—and heaven knows we’ve had 
more than enough of them in recent times. The only 
corrective to the written word is provided by personal 
discussion between well-informed individuals. 

If a serious and well-informed American from the 
State Department goes to London and discusses his 
subject with his opposite number in London, he can in- 
sure that the American Government’s attitude on that 
subject is completely understood by the British 
Government without possibility of misunderstanding 
—and so also in reverse. In no other way than by 
this personal contact can misunderstandings be com- 
pletely avoided. 

I'd like to see a system of senior diplomatic liai- 
son officers attached to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington and the American Embassy in London, who 
would spend a fortnight in London and then a fort- 
night in Washington—continually moving between the 
two capitals. These men would have to be in the com- 
plete confidence of their respective governments and 
on the staff of their respective Ambassadors. In other 
words, I’d like to see more organized high-level diplo- 
matic liaison. 


IT'S RED CHINA’S MOVE— 


Q To turn to another subject, what is Australia’s po- 
sition on the question of admitting Red China to the 
United Nations or giving it diplomatic recognition? 

A Well, we’ve said publicly on a number of occasions 
that that depends upon Red China’s demonstrating 
in a practical and convincing way that she’s a peace- 
loving country. Australia does not recognize Red 
China. The ba}] is really in Red China’s court. I think 
that in how Red China conducts herself in the nego- 
tiations on Indo-China and on Korea, she has first- 
class opportunity to show peaceful intent. 

I think that if and when the world becomes satis- 
fied that she has exhibited durable and not merely 
temporary peaceful intent, then maybe these mat- 
ters can be considered in the future on a more practi- 
cal basis. I am not one of those who believe that at 
no time and in no circumstance should Red China 


be recognized diplomatically or admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Q You have met Chou En-lai and have been follow- 
ing for years the Chinese Communist situation. What 
is your own evaluation of Red China today? Just how 
do you size up Chou En-lai? Is China ony going 
to come out of this phase? 

A I’m afraid that needs a more expensive crystal 
ball than I’ve got. They have, we know, an enormous 
economic problem to cope with inside China that will 
take all their efforts, and resources, for probably 
a decade or two to deal with. With that in mind, I 
can’t believe that they can be particularly keen on 
the further prosecution of the war in Southeast Asia. I 
believe that common sense must dictate that that war 
be brought to an end—on conditions that they 
and we can accept. And I believe in consequence that 
there is a good chance of its being brought to an end. 

Q In that case, wouldn’t they be willing to accept 
almost any settlement in Indo-China? They’re hold- 
ing out pretty hard there, aren’t they? 

A Oh, they’re pretty hard negotiators, as we know 
from Korea. But I think that, in the back of their 
minds, they must realize that wars don’t stand still— 
they contract or expand—and I can’t believe that they 
want the war to expand with the unknown potential- 
ities for them that such expansion might mean. There- 
fore, I believe that their common sense would find 
them reasonably amenable to a sensible settlement. 

Q What do you think they really want out of Indo- 
China, a buffer state? Why are they holding out? 

A Just to get as much as they can out of it. I think 
we will know the answer to that when we know the 
answer to Mr. Mendés-France’s negotiations in the 
next few weeks. 

Q Then you don’t consider Communism in Asia as 
continuously expanding? 

A If they can get easy victories, they’ll expand right 
enough, but it will be up to us to provide the resistance 
and the evidence to them that expansion is not going 
to be an easy business. 

Q You think that not even their vast resources of 
man power would encourage them to try for a hard 
victory? 

A I think not because their economic problem inside 
China is always with them, and that must be very 
much in the minds of Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung. 


WESTERN TRADE: BIG PRIZE— 


Q Do you think the possibility of Western trade is 
really a big thing with Chou En-lai? The British 
seem to think it is, that he needs it very much and 
wants it very badly— 

A I would tend to think that is a good deal in 
his mind, yes. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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How Willys Versatile Vehicles 


“The ‘Jeep’ helps cut our costs 
by getting more done.”’ 


in building anything big, the first step is soil sampling. Gow 
Division of the Raymond Concrete Pile Company, keeps its 28 
‘Jeeps’ going eight hours a day in its work of investigating soil 
conditions to furnish information to architects and designers 
so they can determine the best type of foundations for construc- 
tion projects. Here is one of Raymond’s ‘Jeeps’ being used to 
operate an exploratory boring outfit. The manager of Raymond’s 


Reader's Digest Association, Pleasantville, N. Y., has a fleet which 
includes two ‘Jeeps’ and two 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Trucks. The 
publishers of Reader’s Digest rely on Willys for dependable 
mail service during bad weather and for general transportation 
the year around. H. G. Wilcox (above), the Association’s assist- 
ant secretary and business office manager, says: ‘““We believe in 
Willys products one hundred per cent, and the service by the 
local dealer at Mount Kisco is unexcelled.” 





Gow Boring Division says: ‘“‘We were the first to use the ‘Jeep’ 
in soil testing work, and we have been using more and more 
‘Jeeps’ ever since. The ‘Jeep’ helps cut our costs by getting more 
done. It can maneuver over rough ground in the country and get 
into tight spots between buildings in the city. It furnishes the 
power for operating our rigs and carries our equipment quickly 
from job to job so that we’re always ready to go.” 


Coosa River Newsprint Company, Coosa Pines, Alabama, uses 
eleven 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Trucks to help protect its vast 
timberlands from fires. Directed by two-way radio from a fire 
tower, the rugged, “‘go-anywhere” Willys Trucks take men and 
equipment to danger regions—surely and quickly. The area for- 
ester says: ““Thousands of acres of timber are saved because we 
are so mobile and can usually reach the fire before it gets out of 
control. We couldn’t do it except with 4-wheel-drive equipment.” 





oa 
Help » Management Cut Costs 


Willys utility vehicles demonstrate their cost-cutting 
advantages in many ways. Their 4-wheel-drive trac- 
tion saves valuable time and costly man-hours... 
helps meet work schedules, often under some of the 
toughest conditions to be found on earth. Compact 
design and easy maneuverability save time in traffic 


and on many a job where working space is limited. 





With their remarkable versatility, they are readily 
adaptable to almost any work or travel need. 


The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the oldest 
and one of the largest lager beer brewers in the U. S., main- 
tains a fleet of Willys Station Wagons to rush mail deliveries 
to its branches throughout the metropolitan area, and for 
general utility service including use as a fire truck (above) 
for Schaefer’s own Volunteer Fire Brigade. 


The cold, inescapable facts show truly amazing 
records for Willys utility vehicles ... for efficiency... 
for stamina ... for low operating costs. A demon- 


stration will prove their cost-cutting advantages in 






















V your business. Kaiser-Willys Sales Division, 
Lad —~ Willys Motors, Inc., 
| Ay Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Listen to ‘Lowell Thomas and the News’”’ 
Monday thru Friday, CBS Radio Network 











Charles E. Ide, (left), president of the Toledo Edison 
Company, receives the keys to 13 new Aero Willys from 
the local Kaiser-Willys distributor. Toledo Edison, provid- 
ing electric power for more than half a million people in 
2,500 square miles of the fast-growing Northwestern Ohio 





UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP* 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE STATION WAGON 


area, has a fleet which includes 33 Willys cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. Nine Willys Sedan Deliverys are used by 
the company’s appliance service, meter, system operation, 
engineering and underground departments; a ‘Jeep’ is 
among the vehicles used in line construction. 





2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE PANEL DELIVERY 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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--- “Japan is not a current menace to peace” 


Q So, that would be a real prize, a real induce- 
ment, if he could get a settlement which would give 
him some kind of Western trade— 

A I would think so, yes. 

Q If a settlement is reached and some kind of co- 
existence is set up, backed by our own mutual 
security pact, could the West then afford to engage in 
trade with Red China? 

A Well, that’s a matter for you and Great Britain, 
really, more than us. I don’t like to express an opin- 
ion on that, because we can’t extend our trade very 
much. That’s really a matter for the great powers. 

Q But you think it is a factor in his own calcula- 
tions— 

A I'd expect it to be. 

Q Don’t the Chinese Communists want recognition 
before taking up the other questions— 

A I don’t think it is quite as clear as that. I don’t 
think that China has put any condition of that sort, 
nor indeed, have we on our side made any condition 
of that sort. 

Q Hasn't the question of the recognition of Red 
China become one of the bargaining weapons in the 
hands of the West? 

A It may have been in the background, but it hasn’t 
been a gambit that’s seen the light of day. 

Q In the plan for mutual security in Southeast Asia, 
do you think that should be confined strictly to South- 
east Asia, or should it be broadened to include Japan 
and Formosa? 

A Well, I think this situation can properly be re- 
garded as a distinctively Southeast Asian problem. I 
think that, if we spread our net too wide, we’ll get a 
great many complications. So far as Australia is con- 
cerned, we’d like to see it confined to the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia together with other relevant 
Western countries. 

Q Indonesia is a key factor for you, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It is the Eastern country that is closest to 
Australia. It spreads like a great umbrella over the 
north of Australia. 

Q Was the ANZUS [Australia, New Zealand, 
United States] pact in the beginning designed against 
Japan? Was that the idea behind it? 

A No. It has a much broader purpose than that. It’s 
a mutual defensive treaty designed to cope with 
trouble from whatever direction trouble may come. 


JAPAN: NO THREAT NOW— 


Q Japan was mentioned at the time, however, wasn’t 
she, because of the peace conference? 

A Yes. It happened to come at the same time as the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, and maybe it had its origins 
in the discussions that we had with Mr. John Foster 
Dulles at about that time. But I think it’s generally 
recognized in my country that Japan is not a current 


menace to the peace of the world, and that the real 
menace, if there is a menace, is from international 
Communism. 

Q Even at that time you had an eye on the develop- 
ments in China and the Communist advance? 

A Oh, yes. -You’ve got to live in Australia and be 
an Australian to have a proper realization of the enor- 
mous change that’s come over the continent of Asia 
by reason of China having gone Communist. 

Q Why was Britain at that time excluded from the 
pact? Didn’t the British want to get in on it? 

A That’s a rather long story. The ANZUS treaty 
was negotiated during the period of office of the 
Labor Government in Great Britain under Mr. Attlee. 
We kept Mr. Attlee’s Government completely in- 
formed of all our discussions that led up to the 
ANZUS treaty. There was no objection on the part of 
Great Britain to the conclusion of the ANZUS treaty 
in the form it took. 

Q Do the New Zealanders have pretty much the 
same attitude? Is their policy somewhat the same 
as yours? 

A Yes, very much the same. 

Q Do you work closely with them? 

A Yes, we work very closely with them. As a matter 
of fact, I’m going back to Australia by way of New 
Zealand, on their invitation, to tell them at first hand 
what has happened at Geneva and Washington in the 
last week or two. 

Q What is the possibility of the ANZUS pact being 
the nucleus of a larger pact extending over Southeast 
Asia? . 

A I think in practice the probability is that the 
ANZUS treaty will remain in its present form, and 
that any other treaty—the sort of treaty that is com- 
ing to be called SEATO—will be a separate docu- 
ment with very much wider membership. 


IS “COEXISTENCE” POSSIBLE?— 


Q There has been an awful lot of talk the past few 
weeks about this question of coexistence. Mr. Church- 
ill made a great deal of that in his visits to Washing- 
ton and Ottawa. What is coexistence as you see it 
for Australia? 

A You know, I think we sometimes get tied up with 
words and their interpretation. It’s not for me to de- 
fine, on behalf of Sir Winston Churchill, what he 
meant by peaceful coexistence. But I think essentially 
it presupposes that international Communism should 
give up their ideas of world domination and be con- 
tent to live within their own borders. Whether they 
will do this is pretty doubtful. 

Q You would want definite proof of their inten- 
tions— 

A Yes. We’d want firm undertakings and, even so, 
we'd have to be alert and keep our powder dry. 
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» « e Communism: “Back to old policy of complete hostility” 


Q Inconnection with the Prime Minister's visit and 
Anthony Eden’s speech in Parliament, did the ques- 
tion of the Locarno Pact disturb Australia? Was there 
any discussion of that? 

A Not a great deal. Again, it’s a question of words 
and their interpretation. I think there are very few 
people who remember the provisions of the Locarno 
Pact, and I personally don’t think there was anything 
at all sinister in what Eden said, although I know it 
was interpreted in this country in a different way. I 
think that any misunderstandings were cleared up at 
the Eisenhower-Churchill meetings. 


MEDIATOR FOR BRITAIN, U. S.— 


Q You seem to be in the middle, between Britain 
and the United States. You are in a position to un- 
derstand both sides— 

A We think so. We are in the confidence of both 
countries. I’ve no doubt at all about that. As I think I 
said earlier, all doors are open to us. In London and 
in Washington, I’ve never had any reason to believe 
that anything of consequence was held back from us 
that was pertinent that we should know. Maybe this 
puts us in a useful position to do something to see that 
misunderstandings don’t arise between our mother 
country and you. 

Q All in all, it rather looks as if Australia isn’t 
isolationist, doesn’t it? 

A You can rightly say that. Isolationism is some- 
thing we can’t afford at all. We believe we can 
only survive as a link in the world chain of demo- 
cratic countries, and we realize fully that our survival 
depends .upon every link in that chain holding— 
including our own. 

Q The war brought about some changes in foreign 
policy, too, didn’t it? Before the war didn’t you think 
almost entirely in terms of Commonwealth relations? 

A Yes, that’s quite true. I think you could say 


that this last war represented a watershed in Austra- _ 


lia’s international relations. I think that is most prom- 
inently reflected in the state of affairs on the Asian 
mainland to our north. Before the war, practically all 
of the countries of South and Southeast Asia were 
under the domination of one or another of the West- 
ern countries. But now there is a chain of completely 
independent nations in South and Southeast Asia— 
that is, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and with the states of Indo-China 
just emerging. Siam—Thailand—has always been 
independent. 

Q Does that mean your problem is more difficult 
or less difficult than it was? 

A Well—it’s a great deal changed anyhow. In the 
past nine years one of our preoccupations has been 
getting to know these seven or eight free Asian coun- 
tries. We’ve established Australian diplomatic posts 
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in the capitals of each of them. We’ve been promi- 
nent in creating the Colombo Plan, under which a 
number of countries including the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand and ourselves 
have been canalizing economic aid and _ technical 
assistance into all of these countries. 


SOVIET “HONEYMOON” OVER— 


Q Now, with respect to the question of Communist 
intentions, have you seen any evidence in the last 
year or so that the Russians would like to reach a 
modus vivendi with us? 

A After Stalin died, there was a sort of honeymoon 
for six or seven months in which Russian policy 
was very much less offensive, both in fact and in 
words, and we all thought that a new era might be 
starting. But unfortunately the honeymoon lasted 
only a short time. Then they went back to their old 
policy of complete hostility and antagonism to the 
democracies. 

Q Do you think that was for internal reasons or 
because of our policy of “wait and see’’? 

A Oh, I think it was probably just the new regime 
finding its feet, not wanting international complica- 
tions while they were sorting themselves out behind 
the scenes. 

Q Purely expediency on their part? 

A I would say that turned out to be it, unfortu- 
nately. 

Q Is the old “white-Australia policy” still in effect? 

A Yes, it is although we don’t call it that. It is a 
selective immigration policy that enables us to deter- 
mine the people who enter our shores. Most countries 
have the same sort of thing. 

Q Is there any resentment among Asians against 
the whites in Australia, any resentment about the 
Australian racial or immigration policies? 

A No, I don’t think they bother much about it. We 
keep in close touch with them. I try, myself, as 
Minister for External Affairs, to go at least each year 
to spend some time in as many of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia as I can. 

Q And your relations have been good? 

A Yes. I am always made welcome. The Asians are 
courteous people. I had the advantage myself of 
having been governor of an Indian province for a 
couple of years at the end of the war which enabled 
me to get some sort of insight at least into the affairs 
of a fairly typical part of Asia. Also I got to know on 
a personal basis a considerable number of individuals 
who are now prominent in the governments of India 
and of Pakistan. 

Q You know Nehru, then? 

A Yes, indeed. I think I can say that I know him 
quite well. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- “Economic aid is even more important than military aid” 


Q How does he strike you? 

A Well, Mr. Nehru always gives me a very friendly 
reception. I can go and talk to him at any time. On 
most of the matters at issue, or at any rate on one’s 
analysis of all the matters at issue, I think I can say 
that Mr. Nehru is in agreement. It’s only when one 
comes to discuss how these things should be coped 
with in hard practice that he doesn’t see eye to eye 
with us or with you. 

Q He seems to be down on the Americans a good 
deal of the time— 

A I don’t know about that—but, whenever I have 
the opportunity, I try to put the United States in 
what I think is a realistic light with Mr. Nehru, and 
with other Indians. 

Q Doesn’t that make you an “honest broker’ also 
between Britain, the United States, and the Asians? 

A Perhaps one of the advantages of Australia 
—perhaps one of the advantages that I have my- 
self—is that I know the people in the Government 
of Great Britain quite well, I know the people in 
the United States quite well, and I have at least some 
insight into the affairs of Asia. I feel reasonably well 
at home in each one of those three areas. I think one 
can say that all doors in Great Britain and the United 
States are open to us, and that’s a thing we’re proud 
and glad of. 

Q What does Nehru want of the United States, as 
far as you can see? 

A That’s not a very easy question. Mr. Nehru, 
of course, is wedded to a policy of peace, as, indeed, 
we all are. I think we only differ on the means of 
achieving and maintaining peace. I’d probably have 
to write a book on that to answer your question in- 
telligibly. 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC AID— 


Q Is there anything we can do? What should we do 
about the Indian position at this time? We don’t seem 
to be getting anywhere right now— 

A Well, you are already giving a good deal of aid 
to India, which they greatly need. I think the eco- 
nomic side of things in Asia is one that we should all 
be giving more attention to. The maintenance of 
stable governments and economies in the countries 
of Asia is one of their great problems. They can do 
with all the economic aid and all the technical as- 
sistance that any of our countries can canalize into 
them—and they’ll welcome it as long as it’s done in 
the right way. 

Q And, if we don’t do that, you think the chances 
for Communism will grow accordingly? 

A Yes, I think you can say that. Many countries 
have thought in terms of military aid to a predom- 
inant extent. As for myself, I have been developing 
the conviction over recent years that economic aid 
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is even more important than military aid in maintain- 
ing stability and the continuance of democracy in 
the countries of South and Southeast Asia. 


HOW COLOMBO PLAN WORKS— 


Q You have the Colombo Plan going now. What 
does that amount to? How long has it been going on? 

A It has been going now for about three years, 
and it is just beginning to show results. The so-called 
Colombo Plan is a scheme under which a number 
of countries including Australia give developmental 
equipment and provide technicians to the countries 
of South Asia. This means tractors, bulldozers, de- 
velopmental equipment, and much else, as well as 
engineers, fisheries experts, doctors and the like. It’s 
all a free gift, in an effort to help them raise their 
standards of living. 

It started slowly. At first, the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia didn’t know quite what it was all about. 

Q Do you suppose they were suspicious of it? 

A Some of them thought it might be a rather cun- 
ning means of reintroducing colonialism, but I think 
all such ideas have gone out of their heads now. They 
see that it’s nothing like that—that it’s a disinterested 
effort to help them to help themselves. 

Q Does the United States have any part right now 
in the Colombo Plan? 

A Of course, with your immense resources you 
make a tremendous contribution. 

Q Do they know about that? 

A Oh, they know about it, all right. But I don’t 
think any of us have sought to make what you might 
call a public-relations point of it. I think it’s better 
that way. 

Q What kind of economic aid could we funnel into 
places like that without having them overlap your 
programs? 

A Well, we discuss with each other a good deal so 
that we don’t tread on each other’s toes. There’s quite 
a good deal of unofficial co-ordination in economic aid. 
For instance, when we’re asked to help a certain enter- 
prise in a South Asian country, we consult together 
with you and Britain and Canada to make sure that we 
are the best people to do what we’re asked to do. So 
that, although there’s no formal machinery for co- 
ordination, it works in an informal, consultative way. 

Q Would you say that Nehru’s policy is governing 
Southeast Asia largely today? Is there such a thing as 
a neutralist bloc, an Asian bloc? Or is that just Nehru’s 
own idea? 

A Mr. Nehru is, of course, without any rivals in 
India itself, and his stature in a large part of South 
and Southeast Asia is considerable. Burma is, of course, 
on very close terms with India. But I don’t think you 
can say that any one country dominates the thought 
of the rest of South and Southeast Asia. There was a 
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. « “We feel the hot breath of Communism on our necks” 


Colombo conference of Prime Ministers of South and 
Southeast Asian countries in Colombo a couple of 
months ago. They certainly achieved a fair degree of 
unanimity along democratic lines, but I don’t think 
you could say that that conference was dominated 
by any particular country. 

Q At one point wasn’t India pushing for a stronger 
position of neutrality than the other countries were 
willing to accept? 

A The eventual communique that they issued 
was along lines that it was difficult to take any ex- 
ception to. 


RED THREAT: SERIOUS— 


Q Looking at the Southeast Asian situation now, do 
you think the Communist threat there now is as great 
as the Japanese threat was back in the late ’30s and 
early ’40s? 

A It’s hard to equate these things, but the pres- 
ent situation in Southeast Asia is something that 
we are regarding very seriously. Australia has been 
prominent in pressing for military staff talks between 
the United States, Great Britain, France, New Zea- 
land and ourselves, and they’ve taken place and we 
now know a good deal more about the size and shape 
of the military problems involved. We’ve also been 
prominent in pressing for the earliest possible working 
out and conclusion of a Southeast Asian collective- 
defense treaty. 

Q Do you have a feeling of vulnerability in Aus- 
tralia when you look up north and see the Asian land 
mass? 

A Yes, indeed. We’re very conscious of our remote- 
ness and our vulnerability, and I think you could say 
that we feel the hot breath of international Commu- 
nism on our necks in Australia. 

Q You have a Communist Party in Australia, do 
you not? 


A Yes, but we’ve been getting on top of it in the 


last few years. 

Q Did the Petrov case [Vladimir M. Petrov was 
attached to the Soviet Embassy in Canberra, Australia, 
until he deserted this spring with evidence of a wide- 
spread Soviet espionage ring] reveal arming startling 
about the Communist Party? 

A Well, I think it will as the official investigation 
proceeds. I think you’ll probably get some pretty in- 
teresting news in the next month or two, particularly 
about the Russian techniques of international spy 
rings. 


UNIONS FIGHT COMMUNISTS— 


Q Most of the Communists in Australia are in the 
labor unions, aren’t they? 
A Yes, in the trade-unions. The way we’ve sought 
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to deal with that is by legislation that enables secret 
and officially supervised ballots for trade-union office 
bearers to be conducted, which enables the vast ma- 
jority of non-Communist trade-unionists to purge their 
unions themselves of their Communist office bearers. 

Q Have you had any results from that? 

A Oh, yes. Since that legislation was enacted a few 
years ago, the trade-unions have availed themselves of 
this legislation on a large number of occasions and 
have been throwing out their Communist office bearers 
right and left. 

Q Have you any idea as to how large the Commu- 
nist Party is in Australia? 

A Oh, I don’t think it’s very large. It’s perhaps a 
few thousands of members, but it’s not really the num- 
bers that count. Apart from their effect in the trade- 
unions, I don’t think it is very important. Four or five 
years ago it may have been, but our people have now 
become rather acutely Communist conscious in the 
last several years. Our standard of living is high in 
Australia and there are none of the conditions existing 
that tend to stimulate the growth of Communism. 
’ Q Has there been much immigration in the last 10 
years? 

A Oh, very much so. The need to build up our pop- 
ulation has been very much in our minds since the end 
of the last war, and we’ve gone in for a planned immi- 
gration policy of very considerable size. I would say 
we've been hitting an average of, say, 100,000 people a 
year from overseas by way of migration. Our popula- 
tion growth has been about 3 per cent a year, which is 
about equivalent to your most vigorous years of popu- 
lation growth here in the United States. We are aiming, 
broadly speaking, to double our population in a gen- 
eration. 

Q Which would bring it to about 18 million— 

A Yes, in about 30 years’ time. 


AIM: STRONGER AUSTRALIA— 


Q That would mean, then, that Australia might be 
in a better defensive position than it was back in, 
say, 194]— 

A Yes, very much so. We realize that the only safe 
Australia is a strong Australia and that our present 
population of 9 million trying to occupy a continent 
does not make a very safe position. 

Q What about the industrial side of Australia—is 
that built up at all? 

A Yes. I think you can say that our present econ- 
omy is reasonably in balance between farming and 
manufacturing—the primary and secondary produc- 
tion sides. The two great wars have stimulated our 
manufacturing production because we were largely 
cut off from the sources of supply in countries like the 
United States and Great Britain, and we had to build 
up our manufactures for ourselves. 
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Reported from 
WASHINGTON and SAN FRANCISCO 


WO RELATIVELY youNG and _ highly 
tele Californians are engaged in 
a simmering contest for political power 
and, those close to the situation say, 
for an eventual chance at the Presi- 
dency. The two are Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Senator William 
F. Knowland, the Senate’s Republican 
Floor Leader. 

Each has come far and obviously hopes 
to go further. Each has plenty of time. 
Mr. Nixon is 41; Mr. Knowland, 46. But 
what happens next is a headachy prob- 
lem for both and may become one for 
the Republican Party, as well. Much 
may depend, too, on President Eisen- 
howers plans and preferences as they 
unfold in 1956 or 1960. 





California comes up with two presidential 
possibilities for the Republican Party. Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Knowland vie for State sup- 
port, popular backing and Mr. Eisenhower's 
nod in a contest below the surface of events. 
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Meanwhile, each has a _ legitimate 
claim to general attention. Mr. Nixon 
is in the headlines as a spokesman for the 
Administration. Mr. Knowland’s name 
comes up in big type as a Senate leader 
who wants a sterner anti-Communist pol- 
icy in Asia and who threatened to resign 
his party-leadership job if Red China 
is admitted to the United Nations. 

As Californians, in addition, both have 
a special claim to political considera- 
tion. That State’s political importance is 
vast and growing. It casts 32 electoral 
votes, second only to New York and the 
equal of Pennsylvania. Significantly, the 
last two Republican vice-presidential 
nominees were Californians, as party lead- 
ers sought to balance the tickets and set 
a special lure for the State’s support. 

But, usually, one State does not have 
two favorite sons. This is considered to 
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be one factor that inevitably has pushed 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Knowlkand, pop- 
ular politicians with different followings, 
into their present rivalry. The competi- 


tion, California analysts say, takes 
two forms. 
In Washington, all is outwardly 


peaceful. The Vice President and Ma- 
jority Leader appear to be working 
harmoniously with one another as, among 
other situations that bring them together, 
they go to the White House every week 
to report the legislative situation to Mr. 
Eisenhower. But underneath, friends of 
both say, there is tension, a lack of 
any friendly warmth. 

Even so, they have been at pains to 
avoid any open break, to arrive at com- 
promises where their interests conflict. 
Thus, they have a standing agreement 
on patronage. Federal jobs in California 


-United Press Photos 


THE PRESIDENT WITH RIVAL CALIFORNIANS: VICE PRESIDENT NIXON (LEFT) AND SENATOR KNOWLAND 
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are the domain of Senator Knowland 
and his colleague, Senator Thomas H. 
Kuchel. Mr. Nixon, meanwhile, pro- 
motes Californians for jobs of nation- 
al importance. The arrangement has 
worked, so far. ' 

Nevertheless, Californians say they 
have noted repeated small indications 
of a widening breach resulting, in part, 
from political maneuvering back in the 
State. With this, authoritative sources 
add, has gone an increasing division of 
loyalties among members of the Cali- 
fornia congressional delegation. In some 
cases, reportedly, the pro-Knowland or 
pro-Nixon feeling is strong, but it is 
kept out of sight. 

In California, meanwhile, competing 
cliques are rushing in to fill the political- 
power vacuum left behind by Earl War- 
ren, former Governor and now Chief 
Justice of the United States. The prize 
at stake is control of the Republican 
State organization and hence of Califor- 
nia’s delegation to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1956. 

Mr. Warren was strong and popular. 
He headed a loosely knit organization 
that was more a coalition of middle-of- 
the-road groups than a machine in the 
Eastern big-city sense. Mr. Warren’s ap- 
peal was to Republicans and Democrats 
alike. Now, Mr. Knowland, a supporter 
and protégé of Mr. Warren, is trying to 
pull the old group leaders together into 
a formidable alliance that could take 
charge again. 

Mr. Nixon never was a Warren man. 
He has his own following—usually of 
Republicans of a more conservative cast 
than those who voted for Mr. Warren. 
He is loosely allied with another non- 
Warren conservative, Governor Goodwin 
J. Knight, the Republican nominee to 
succeed himself this year. The latter’s 
election, politicians say, might go far to 
solidify Mr. Nixon’s hold on the State. 

Thus, as of now, the Republican Party 
in California is torn increasingly by dis- 
sension between blocs, small and large. 
Many leaders are reserving judgment 
as to where their loyalties ultimately 
will lodge. There is much pulling and 
hauling. Some Republicans are calling 
for at least a temporary closing of ranks, 
lest there be losses in the autumn elec- 
tions. 

The ultimate decision as between Mr. 


Nixon and Mr. Knowland is considered. 


a_ tossup, under the circumstances. 
Months of maneuvering lie ahead. 

An old conflict. The Knowland-Nixon 
rivalry is scarcely new. It has been in 
the making for several years, implicit in 
their separate careers. 

Mr. Knowland, the son of an influ- 
ential Oakland newspaper publisher and 
Warren supporter, entered politics early. 
From 1933 to 1939, he was a member 
of the State Assembly and the State 
Senate. While still in the legislature, he 

(Continued on page 62) 
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TEMCO capabilities 


-»- YOU can count on 


COST-CONTROL 


The early post-war years, when TEMCO was 
founded, were the most competitive the modern 
aircraft industry has known. TEMCO’s man- 
agement knew that a young companv could 
survive that critical period only throug: rigid 
control of costs. 


This approach to production problems has won 
TEMCO millions of dollars in sub-contracts 
from the giants of the industry. The armed 
forces got an early example of TEMCO’s cost- 
control when the company reconditioned 98 Air 
Force C-54’s for the estimated cost of 79. 
Naturally, the Air Force and Navy have con- 
tinued to award reconditioning contracts to 
TEMCO —at a saving of tax payers’ money. 


In its eight years of business, TEMCO has 
firmly established its reputation for building a 
quality product ...on schedule... at one of the 
lowest costs in the industry. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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B owus- 


We. Washington TV 


$20,000 Custom 
HINCKLEY “36° 





Use America’s only “3-state one-station 
TV network” and save — in just 35 
weeks of a 10 per week 20 sec. spot cam- 
paign — the cost of a $20,000 Custom 
Hinckley “36”. 

Average time costs run 54 less than the com- 


bined cost of the three TV stations giving next 
best coverage. 





THREE STATE CATCH 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile 
high TV station covers most of the 
three states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. On the air in August 





EXTRA COVERAGE 


Covers virtually all the families local 
TV stations do and reaches thousands of 
families they cannot reach. TV homes: 
219,461 as of April 30 — RETMA. 






CBS-ABC Channel 8 


Mt. Washington TV 
WMTW 


Represented nationally by 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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The Men, The News 





. . . Knowland was for Taft; Nixon, for Eisenhower 


became California’s member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. During 
the campaign of 1940, Mr. Knowland 
was chosen a member of the National 
Committee’s executive committee. Then 
in 1941, at the age of 33, he was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
the youngest man ever to serve in that 
post. 

War brought three Army years as an 
enlisted man and officer. Mr. Knowland 
was still serving overseas when, in 1945, 
the death of Hiram W. Johnson created 
a Senate vacancy from California. Gov- 
ernor Warren appointed Major Know- 
land. The latter won election in his own 
right in 1946, and in 1952 he was re- 
elected by the largest vote ever given any 
California candidate, 3,982,448. 

Mr. Nixon was a little later starting. 
He came out of the Navy in 1946, prac- 
ticed law in Whittier, and in the same 
year ran for the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives and won. He was re-elected in 
1948. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, Mr. 
Nixon achieved considerable fame by 
pushing the case against Alger Hiss. 

In 1950 Mr. Nixon ran for the Senate 
independently of the Warren organiza- 
tion. From the latter he received no help. 
Both he and Governor Warren, seeking 
re-election, were entered in both Repub- 
lican and Democratic primaries, under 
California’s unusual cross-filing system. 
On the eve of the election, Mr. Warren 
said he did not know whether he would 
vote for Mr. Nixon or his Democratic 
opponent, Helen Gahagan Douglas, a 
pronounced New Dealer. 

In the Senate, the Knowland-Nixon 
paths diverged. Mr. Knowland became 
absorbed in the Asian aspects of foreign 
policy. Mr. Nixon’s interests became gen- 
eral. Mr. Knowland came into the orbit 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft. Mr. 
Nixon kept aloof. 

As the 1952 Convention approached, 
California was committed to Governor 
Warren. Mr. Knowland urged that, at 
the right time, the delegation swing 
to Mr. Taft. Friends say he was re- 
senttul when, on the train that took 
the delegation to Chicago, Mr. Nixon 
came out openly and emphatically for 
a quick swing to the Eisenhower band 
wagon. 

Less than six years after his election 
to the House, Mr. Nixon emerged from 
the 1952 Convention with a Republican 
nomination foi Vice President. He was 
chosen by Eisenhower leaders to balance 
the ticket geographically, offset General 
Eisenhower's 62 years with his 39 and 
act as an effective means of swinging 
California. His activities in the Hiss case 


also provided what was considered a 
vote-getting appeal. 

At the Capitol. Soon after the in- 
auguration, it became clear that Mr. Nix- 
on was. to be a new sort of Vice Presi- 
dent. He was in the center of all policy 
making, attended Cabinet and National 
Security Council meetings, did numer- 
ous important errands, congressional and 
otherwise, for the President. And, when 
he spoke, it was from the inner councils 
of the new Administration. 

Senator Knowland was not to be sub- 
merged. He became a candidate for the 
floor leadership. But Senator Taft want- 
ed the job and arranged that Mr. Know- 
land should become chairman of the im- 
portant Republican Policy Committee. 
When struck down by illness, Mr. Taft 
named Mr. Knowland to take over the 
leadership, and, after the Ohioan’s death, 
the Californian was elected to the post. 

As party leader in the closely divided 
Senate, Mr. Knowland has had a trying 
job. Success on big issues depends on ob- 
taining some Democratic help. But the 
Democrats have given or withheld their 
support on a basis of party position. 
Much of the Eisenhower~program is to 
remain unenacted this session, though, 
important parts of it have been passed. 

Mr. Nixon is to carry the brunt of the 
top-level, partisan campaigning as the 
autumn congressional elections approach. 
Mr. Knowland has been somewhat at 
odds with the Administration because of 
his insistence on tough tactics in the 
Orient. He threatened to tie hampering 
amendments to the foreign-aid bill, to 
become effective if Red China enters the 
U.N., but later moderated his stand. 

Prospects. To attain the party’s presi- 
dential nomination in 1956 (if the Presi- 
dent does not run) or in 1960, Mr. 
Knowland must take clear command of 
the situation in California, and then fol- 
low the laborious road of piling up Con- 
vention support in other States. 

No Vice President since Martin Van 
Buren, in 1836, has gone directly from 
that office to the top spot except in the 
case of the President’s death. And, in 
1836, President Jackson was influential 
in throwing the nomination to Van Buren. 
Similarly, if he chooses to do so, Mr. Ei- 
senhower could be great help to Mr. 
Nixon. And control in California would 
be an asset, too. 

So, in Washington and in California, 
many are watching this little-publicized 
contest between Vice President and Ma- 
jority Leader. It is not to be brought into 
the open svon. But the split is there. Cali- 
fornia, a big State, may prove too small to 
accommodate the futures of two such 
men as Mr. Knowland and Mr. Nixon. 
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Guarding against Nature 


New and improved materials are reducing the toll you pay to sun, wind, and rain 


Nature’s not always friendly, for we must pay, directly 
or indirectly, the cost of damage to our homes, our 
cars, and other possessions by wind, water, and the 
heat of the sun. 


OUT OF OUR POCKETS— Losses to the elements, 
through rust, decay, and evaporation, today cost the 
average American family about $250 a year. 


Industry’s scientists are making constant progress in 
combatting these losses. Your window screens and car 
trim, alike, now remain rust-free and bright, when made 
of stainless steel. 


NEW CHEMICALS and resins are the basis of versatile 
plastics, and give added life and brilliance to paint for 
your home. They also protect your car and even the 
hulls of ships. Recently-developed silicone water-repel- 





ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
LINDE Silicones 


NATIONAL Carbons 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


lents protect the masonary walls of our buildings by 
letting moisture out, but not in. 


HOW UCC HELPS—Providing industry with a stead- 
ily-increasing variety of materials that resist the harm- 
ful effects of the elements is one of the important jobs 
of the people of Union Carbide. 

FREE: Learn how ALLoYs, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
“Products and Processes” booklet F. 


Union CarBipeE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [qq NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include —————— —_—— 
PRESTONE Anti-Freezes 

ACHESON Electrodes 

BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PrREsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
LINDE Oxygen 
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' Deep under the surface of the earth men bore, blast 
and drill so the new swept-wing F-84F can take off 
and fly higher, faster and farther, with a deadlier 

load than any of its battle tested predecessors. 
> > Many hundred tons of coal per year feed steam 

in Republic's plant . . . this in addition to more than 
2,000,000 gallons of oil for heating. > > Over 
250,000 pounds of copper are converted to specific 

needs for which there can be no substitute. Train 
loads of other basic materials such as Bauxite (Alumi- 
num) . . Crocoite (chromium) . . Molybdenum and 
Tungsten (steel alloys) . . Magnesium and Nickel 
are mined from the natural resources of our country 
and our Allies. > > Competently processed to meet 
/ exacting specifications, they become indispensable in 
manufacturing the mobile THUNDERSTREAK 
. «+ the newest and finest in a rugged family 


of Thunder-craft fighters and fighter bombers. 


NUMUER ONE IN A SERIES PORTRAYING THE OVERALL CONTRIBUTION 
OF AVIATION MANUFACTURING TO OUR NATION'S INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY. 


— FRE PE BEG & AYE Array 





FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
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A REPUBLICAN TRIES FOR SENATE 
ON ANTI-McCARTHY STAND 


Wisconsin Chairman “Divisive,” Says New Jersey Nominee 
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Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
has now become a campaign issue in New 
Jersey. 

A fellow Republican raised the issue. Clif- 
ford P. Case, former Representative now his 
party's nominee for U.S. Senator, issued a 
statement criticizing Senator McCarthy's meth- 
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Complete text of the statement made July 7, 1954, by 
former Representative Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, now 
the Republican nominee for the U. S. Senate from that State: 


As a member of the United States Senate I shall vote 
against continuing Senator McCarthy as chairman, or as a 
member, of the Committee on Government Operations or of 
any other committee with similar functions. 

Congressional investigations have contributed greatly to a 
wider realization of what Communism is and the total threat 
which it poses to our country and our way of life. And such 
investigations have performed a vital service in uncovering 
Communist infiltration and subversion in government and in 
our society. I am fully aware that this is so and of the diffi- 
culties and frustrations experienced by congressional commit- 
tees and others in their efforts to combat subversive activity 
and infiltration and of the incredible naiveté of many other- 
wise-intelligent people, some of whom even today fail to 
understand or refuse to admit the existence or seriousness 
of the problem. I am aware also of the skillful way in 
which the Communists themselves have attempted to dis- 


credit all efforts, whether by congressional committees or 


otherwise, to expose their activities and of the way in which 
many well-intentioned citizens have unwittingly played the 
Communist game. 

The dangers are real, they persist and will continue. Our 
vigorous efforts to combat them must also continue by every 
effective means, including that of congressional investiga- 
tions. Such investigations will continue effectively under 
leadership other than that of Senator McCarthy. And I am 
convinced that our total effort to meet and defeat the menace 
of Communism will be strengthened when the distracting 
and divisive effect of his participation is removed. 

My conclusion rests on two broad grounds. The first has to 
do with the relations between the legislative and the execu- 
tive branches of our Government. The second has to do with 
the relations between the legislative branch, and its investi- 
gating committees, and the people. 

Wisely, the framers of our Constitution created our National 
Government with three great branches and allocated separate 
powers to each. This separation of powers is an essential 
bulwark of our individual liberties. But it also presents great 
difficulties. 
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ods. If elected, said Mr. Case, he will oppose 
Senator McCarthy's appointment to any in- 
vestigative committee. 

Politicians will watch New Jersey's vote 
for an answer to this question: Does it pay to 
oppose Senator McCarthy? 

Here’s Mr. Case’s stand. 


It is obvious that our Government simply could not func- 
tion if the executive departments and théir personnel were 
subjected to constant unjustified harassment and attack by 
congressional investigating committees. Yet, where there is 
reason to suspect the existence of serious dereliction which 
cannot be, or is not being, remedied by the executive branch 
itself, the most searching scrutiny by Congress is not only 
proper but mandatory. On this point the lesson of the Hiss 
case will not soon be forgotten. 


“RESTRAINT” IN INVESTIGATING 


The difficulty of the problems presented by the separation 
of powers can be reduced by an improvement in the rules 
governing congressional-committee investigations. I have long 
been a sponsor of legislation for this purpose and I am glad 
to note that the prospects for favorable action in this direc- 
tion are better than they have ever been before. 

But, at best, procedural improvements can do only a part 
of the job. In many situations precise lines of demarcation 
between the executive and legislative authority would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw. And it would be unwise— 
and even dangerous—to attempt to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules limiting the scope of congressional investigations in all 
cases which might arise. Much latitude must necessarily be 
left to Congress and its investigating committees. Our ulti- 
mate reliance has to be upon the exercise of sound judgment 
and restraint by the members, and especially the chairmen, 
of such committees. 

The members and chairmen of congressional investigating 
committees must, of course, be fully aware of their responsi- 
bility to investigate and expose dereliction in the executive 
departments and unswerving in their determination to fulfill 
that responsibility. They must be equally aware that the un- 
wise and unrestrained exercise of their power can do in- 
calculable harm to the effective functioning of our Govern- 
ment. Senator McCarthy, in my opimon, has shown that 
he lacks this awareness to a degree which disqualifies him 
for such service. 

The second ground for my conclusion is equally funda- 
mental. 

Our free society can exist only so long as its individual 
members feel secure. They must be confident that in their 
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dealings with each other and with the state they will be 
treated fairly and their vital interests will be protected. 

Whenever any substantial number of individuals lose this 
confidence, internal unrest and disunity will weaken the basic 
structure of the society to which they belong. And, in these 
times, no society in which such lack of confidence persists is 
likely very long to remain both independent and free. We 
must, therefore, see to it that our society continues to be one 
in which the individual citizen feels secure. This has many 
implications. 

It means that our political system must continue to be one 
in which the individual citizen can accept the result of an 
election with composure, confident that no matter which 
party wins it offers no threat to what he regards as his vital 
interests. It means that the individual citizen must be able to 
rely on his Government. to protect him from harm at the 
hands of his fellow citizens by adequate and honest police 
and through a system of courts and juries which will ap- 
ply impartial justice under law. It means that the individ- 
ual citizen must have confidence that the necessary and 
broad powers of Government in all its branches will be 
exercised with restraint and in a fair and decent way and 
not in ways which will unnecessarily invade his privacy, 
destroy his standing with his fellow men or otherwise 
do him harm. 


PROTECTING THE INDIVIDUAL 


There is, perhaps, no situation in which, unavoidably, the 
individual citizen is more at the mercy of those in authority 
than when he becomes the subject of a legislative-committee 
investigation. For here the great constitutional safeguards de- 
veloped over the centuries afford him relatively little pro- 
tection. 

Until recently this was not a matter of general concern. 
Few people knew anything about legislative-committee in- 
vestigations and fewer still ever imagined that such investiga- 
tions could in any way affect them. 

This is no longer true. No topic is of wider interest, and 
more and more people are beginning to wonder whether they 
might not some day be obliged to face an investigating com- 
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mittee and how they would be dealt with if that should hap- 
pen. It has, therefore, become acutely important that con- 
gressional-committee investigations be conducted fairly and 
with due regard for the rights and interests of the individuals 
involved and that the public as a whole should have confi- 
dence that this will be done. 

To this end improvements in the rules and procedures 
governing congressional-committee investigations and _safe- 
guarding the rights of. individuals in connection therewith 
will be of substantial help. As indicated earlier, I have long 
urged such action and it is gratifying that progress along this 
line now seems assured. But, here also, procedural reform can 
provide but a partial remedy. Even the best procedures 
which can be devised will not sufficiently protect the rights 
of individuals unless the members and chairmen of congres- 
sional investigating committees exercise their broad powers 
with wisdom and restraint. 


“EMOTIONS” OR “REASON? 


It is, I think, not open to question that large numbers of 
our people, including practically all members of many im- 
portant groups in our national life, have become convinced 
that congressional investigations under Senator McCarthy are 
reckless and unfair; that they are not objective but dominated 
by the purpose of proving the truth of preconceived ideas; 
and, what to many people is the most disturbing of all, 
that they are conducted in a manner calculated to gain sup- 
port by appealing to the emotions of the people rather than 
to their reason. 

As a result, when our country is faced with its greatest 
crisis, and unity and confidence in each other and in our 
Government and its leaders are essential to our survival, 
Senator McCarthy has become a deeply divisive force. It 
seems clear that this is not a transitory phenomenon. Every 
day the people become more deeply divided, the feeling on 
both sides more bitter and more violent. There is, I believe, 
no solution possible so long as Senator McCarthy remains 
either as chairman or as a member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations or of any other committee with similar 
functions. 


os 
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want to move food without damage? 


ask 


Fairbanks 








To answer a question with a question, ‘“‘How do you pump food?” 


That was the question asked by engineers faced with 
pumping fruit, fish and other easily bruised foods. They asked the 
world’s largest pump manufacturer for the answer. 


Fairbanks-Morse design engineers gave them the first 
bladeless impeller pump—the pump with the whirling tube 
that pumped not with blades—but with centrifugal force. 


Whenever a pumping problem arises—be it for a vertical or 
horizontal, centrifugal, rotary, turbine or propeller pump— 
the engineers of the world seek the solution supplied by 
Fairbanks-Morse design engineers. For only from Fairbanks-Morse 
do you get originality of engineering and design 
that assures you such outstanding performance. 


Look for the pump designed for greater efficiency — 
it carries the famous Fairbanks-Morse Seal of Quality. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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BOSTON’S TALLEST building, home of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is glazed from street 
to tower with Thermopane in 1,487 windows. 


saves $6.04 per window 
per year-keeps people 
more comfortable, too! 


MORE COMFORT WITH LESS HEAT. No complaints are 
heard about cold drafts near the Thermopane windows. 





5-Year Performance Report on 1,487 Thermopane Windows in Boston’s John Hancock Bldg. 


Five winters and four summers have passed since the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company Build- 
ing in Boston was first occupied. Recently, the build- 
ing management was asked: “What do you and the 
5,400 people who work in your building think of 
Thermopane’s contribution to air-conditioned com- 
fort?” Their answer: “Building management is we// 
pleased with the Thermopane windows. Occupants of 
the building never comment on the windows, probably 
aren’t even aware they are Thermopane.” 

This answer is perfect testimony to Thermopane’s 
efficiency in doing away with drafts near windows. 
With single-glazed windows in the company’s original 
quarters, recently renovated, it is necessary to keep 
thermostats 75° or 76° for comfort. However, a 73° ther- 
mostat average setting is adequate in the new addition. 


Building management’s appreciation of Thermopane 
stems from three benefits. First, the air-conditioning 
system, of which they consider Thermopane an in- 
tegral part, has operated most satisfactorily. Second, 
Thermopane keeps the offices notably quiet—even on 
the lower floors—in spite of heavy traffic din on streets 
outside. Third, management can measure in dollars 
the savings on steam for heating and power for air 
conditioning that Thermopane yields—and will con- 
tinue to yield for the life of the building. A highly 
reputable, independent firm of air-conditioning en- 
gineers and contractors has calculated that Thermopane 
saves John Hancock $8,989 annually. That’s $6.04 
per window per year, nearly $45,000 saved in five 
short years. Details of the engineering firm’s calcu- 
lations will be sent on request. *® 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, 608 MADISON AVE., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


INSULATING 


Two Panes of Glass 





Blanket of dry oir 
insulates window 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment figures, gathered by Government, show some signs of business 
improvement at the start of the summer season. 

Jobholders increased from May to June, as usual. More significant may be 
the fact that unemployment failed to rise very much in the month. The increase 
--a mere 42,000--was the smallest for June since 1940. 

Total employment in June was put at 62.1 million by Commerce Department, a 
jump of 1 million over May, but 1.1 million below the total for June, 1953. 

Reason given for the small rise in joblessness is that fewer students 
entered the labor market in June. However, of the students who did look for 
jobs, three fourths were placed. That is a good showing. 














Unemployment among adults--men and women older than 20--declined in June. 
Government finds that, among men of 25 and older, only 3.8 per cent are 
unemployed, compared with 4.1 per cent in May, 5 per cent earlier in the year. 
Job figures such as these indicate that the U.S. economy is fairly healthy. 


Building industry and farmers offered the most new jobs in June. 

Factory employment didn't change during the month. Job openings by the 
nondurable-goods industries--food, leather goods, etc.--were offset by layoffs 
in durable-goods plants, such as autos, ordnance, machinery. 








Inventory situation goes far to explain lagging employment in factories 
engaged in turning out hard, or durable, goods. 

Stocks in these plants dipped by 400 million dollars in May. 

Decline, however, took place almost completely in raw materials and in goods 
being processed. Finished stocks at factories rose in May. 

Factories, loaded with undelivered finished goods, are likely to hold back 
production until these stocks can be moved. Shipments, however, dipped a bit in 
May, seasonal factors considered. That's a sign that the adjustment in 
inventories that has been going on for eight months will continue for a while. 








Retail-store sales in May, after seasonal adjustment, dipped slightly from 
April--1.2 per cent. But sales still are running 1.3 per cent above March-- 
another sign that demand for goods may be improving. 


Auto output is being geared more closely to dealer sales at this time. 

Schedule for the latest week calls for 112,455 ears, lowest since March. 

Stocks of unsold new cars amount to more than a full month's supply. 

Dealers are reported to be stepping up their sales efforts, hiring people 
who will ring doorbells, use telephones to reach prospects. New-car sales are 
making a rather disappointing showing this year, despite a spurt in June. Some 
of the dealers argue that further cuts in output would be advisable. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Construction industry still stands out as the bright light in business. 

Outlay for new construction showed another gain in June. The total--3.3 
billion dollars--was a record for the month. ; 

Spending on construction also hit a record for the first half of the year. 
The outlay so far in 1954 is 16.6 billions, against 16.2 billions a year ago. 

Prospects are that 1954 will stack up as the year with the biggest building 
boom in history. That tends to support general activity. 











Construction boom is most noticeable in commercial building--offices, 
warehouses, stores, shopping centers--and in churches, schools. 

State and local governments are spending record amounts for schools, roads, 
sewer and water systems. The outlay for these public works about offsets cuts 
in federal spending for military installations, aircraft and ordnance plants, 
testing and research facilities. 

Private industrial building in June leveled off at the May outlay, after 
declining since the first of the year. That may be a sign of improvement. 

Home construction is running slightly ahead of last year. 

Continued boom in housing through 1960 is forecast by Standard Factors 
Corporation, a financing firm. Basis of this prediction is a survey of 24 firms 
engaged in manufacture of lumber, building hardware, plumbing and insulation. 
Projection calls for 1 million or more new housing units each year. 














Consumers are not yet increasing debt to buy goods. 

Installment credit extended in May is reported by Federal Reserve Board at 
2.2 billions--a drop of 48 millions from April, 261 millions from May, 1953. 

Installment debt repaid amounted to 2.35 billions, a gain of 25 millions 
from April and of 149 millions from May a year ago. 

Consumers are paying off debts faster than new ones are being taken on. 
That accounts for the difficulty in selling automobiles, refrigerators, home 
appliances, furniture and similar items that are bought extensively on credit. 








It's not as though consumers can't afford to buy, either on credit or for 
cash. Personal incomes are high--nearly as high as a year ago, according to the 
latest reports--and savings are running ahead of last year. 


Liguid savings--cash, insurance, securities--amounted to 3.3 billion 
dollars in the first quarter of this year. That figure is the highest for a 
first quarter reported since World War II by Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It compares with 2.4 billions saved in first quarter, 1953. 

Financial position of individuals, in the aggregate, is strong. 

That's another favorable sign for the long-term business outlook. 








Exclusive dealership--the practice of manufacturers to require dealers to 
handle their stocks exclusively--is again under fire from Federal Trade 
Commission. Latest ban is applied to a big motorcycle manufacturer. 

FTC reasoning is that exclusive dealings are monopolistic when the producer 
is in a position to dominate the market. 

That could have repercussions in automobiles, some other lines. FIC 
policy, however, is not too clear on this point. In another case, involving 
hearing aids, exclusive dealers were allowed because competition was strong. 
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Remington. Frand. 


For information about this amazing new file, 
write for free folder LBV692, Room 1711, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 








The Men Who Move 
The Goods 


GrRaniTE City’s EpMonpDs 


He moves mountains 


At the fully integrated Granite City Steel 
Company in Granite City, Illinois, the 
blast furnaces run day and night for five 
years. Then they are shut down for relin- 
ing—but only after they have devoured 
a mountainous 8 million tons of iron ore, 
coke and limestone. W. J. Edmonds, 
Granite City’s General Traffic Manager, 
has the important job of maintaining an 
undwindling stockpile of these materials, 
along with a tremendous tonnage of coal, 
from which the coke is made. For help, he 
regularly depends on the ‘‘Scheduled 
Freight” service of the Wabash. 


Says Mr. Edmonds: “Because of its 
Scheduled Freight service, the Wabash 
Railroad is vital in helping us move a 
steady flow of raw materials from mine to 
mill. We are also enthusiastic about Wa- 
bash skill in distributing our finished 
sheet steel to our customers.” 


Wabash works equally well with volume 
shippers like the Granite City Steel Com- 
pany and relatively low-tonnage shippers 





who use our popular “Merchandise” serv- | 


ice. “If it’s moveable, we'll move it,” goes a 
Wabash saying ...and Wabash represent- 
atives in 45 cities can give you the facts! 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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WABASH RAILROAD 


Road of the Men Who Move the Goods 
72 








| HOW TO 


We’ve Been Asked: 
GET IN AIR ACADEMY | 








@ Many young men would like to become flying cadets 
in the new Air Force Academy in Colorado. 


@ Members of Congress will nominate most candidates 
from whom selections will be made. 


© Competition is keen for the first class, to begin 
training at Denver in July, 1955. 


With the Air Force now setting up an 
Academy of its own, many young 
men want to know: How can you 
get an appointment? 

Most of the appointments will be made 
from nominations of members of Con- 
gress. These will make up 85 per cent of 
the beginning class of the temporary Air 
Force Academy at Denver, Colo. If you 
are a young man interested in flight 
training at this school, you should get in 
touch with your Senator or Représenta- 
tive. The remaining 15 per cent of the 
class will be chosen in other ways. 


When should you apply? 

Right npw is a good time. Members of 
Congress are beginning to look over eli- 
gible candidates from their States and 
districts; and the Air Force is ready to 
receive nominations and applications. 
Actually, all nominations for the opening 
class, to begin training in July, 1955, do 
not have to be in until next February 18. 
But it’s a good idea for hopeful candi- 
dates to get things started soon. 


Will it be hard to get in? 

Yes. Competition is to be very stiff. Pos- 
sibly 5,000 young men, or more, will be 
competing for the 300 openings. 


How will final selection be made? 
Final selection will be made by the Air 
Force. First, each of the 531 members 
of Congress can name up te 10 candi- 
dates. Each Congressman can make his 
selections in any way he wants, but the 
Civil Service Commission is offering to 
help Senators and Representatives screen 
possible nominees. Then all congressional 
nominees will take competitive examina- 
tions early in 1955, sometime after Feb- 
ruary 18. These exams will include tests 
in mathematics, English and U.S. his- 
tory, as well as scholastic-aptitude tests 
and pilot-aptitude tests. Each nominee 
will compete with all other nominees 
from his State, with those making the 
best showing being in line for selection 
from their States. 


Who is eligible? 

To be eligible, a young man must be 
unmarried, a U.S. citizen, medically 
qualified for flying training, over 16 but 


under 22 (at time he would enter the 
Academy ), and of good moral character. 


When will physical examination be 
taken? 

Usually a man will take a preliminary 
medical examination for flying before be- 
ing nominated. Members of Congress 
have the forms to be used in sending 
candidates to U.S. Air Force bases for 
such checkups. There is no charge for 
these examinations, but the candidate 
must pay any travel expenses. 


Will each Congressman end up nam- 
ing one cadet? 

No. There won’t be enough vacancies 
for that. Each State will have a certain 
number of appointments based upon its 
representation in Congress. Thus, New 
York will have the most with 21; next 
will come California and Pennsylvania 
with 15 each; then Illinois with 13. 
States that have only one House mem- 
ber—Delaware, Nevada, Vermont and 
Wyoming—will get only one cadet each. 
There also will be one each for the dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


How will other cadets be selected? 


The remaining vacancies will be filled 
by presidential appointments, from men 
on active duty and in the Reserves and 
from sons of deceased veterans. Infor- 
mation about these appointments may 
be obtained by writing to Air Force 
Academy Appointment Branch, AFPTR- 
P-5, Headquarters, USAF, Washington 
25, D.C. Qualified men on active duty 
also can seek congressional nominations. 


This shows how men are to be selected 
for the first class at the temporary 
AF Academy at Denver. After the Acad- 
emy gets going full swing at its perma- 
nent location at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
the classes will be larger, with a total 
enrollment of about 2,496. The method 
of selection then will follow the patterns 
of the other service academies at West 
Point and Annapolis. Each member of 
Congress usually will name one principal 
and three alternates, without State-wide 
competitive examinations for the nomi- 
nees. 
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. . . REPORTED ON CHAMPION FORMAT ENAMEL. The paper 
a publication is printed on can make editorial material seem 
easier to read, and more interesting. It is the foundation upon 
which to build a good-looking magazine. That is why many 
printers and publishers use Champion Format Enamel . . . it 
gives a publication that quality look. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY « HAMILTON, OHIO es 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis,  S™Mbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM IT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


» &. 


Can You Find The Steel in this picture? Steel 


comes in so many forms, does so many jobs, that 
lots of times we don’t even realize its presence in 
common objects like these. Holding the corsage 
together . . . fastening the little tab on the milk 
bottle cap . . . binding the matches into their cover 

. is steel in the form of wire. Thousands of miles 
of fine, sturdy wire, made by U.S. Steel, are used 
every year in such familiar items. 


Something New Is Happening in the 
back yard! Now it’s easy, and rela- 
tively inexpensive, to have your own 
swimming pool. For now you can get 
one of steel . . . sturdy, water-tight, 
smoothly finished . . . in almost any 
size you want. Standard sizes are avail- 
able from 16 by 33 feet to 35 by 105 
feet. Comes in sections . . . can be in- 
stalled in a few days. Developed by 
U.S. Steel’s American Bridge Division, 
these new pools will add a lot to hot 
weather pleasure from coast to coast. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roll Out The Barrel! That’s exactly what hap- 
pens when barrels are used as shipping containers. 
They get rolled. And they also get bounced, bat- 
tered, beaten and bumped during shipments. But if 
they’re bound with tough, strong USS Steel Hoops, 
they usually come up smiling for the next trip! 


Steel Centipede. With legs and body segments 
of USS National Pipe, this centipedelike structure 
rests atop the storage silos at a Portland cement 
mill. In more than 95% of the cement plants in 
our country, a maze of pipe like this is used as an 
air conveyor system to transport pulverized mate- 
rials efficiently, quickly and economically. Only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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ON THE FOREIGN LEGION 


| WHERE GERMANS FIGHT 














BONN, Germany—Has the romantic 
French Foreign Legion become an army 
of Germans who were shanghaied or 
enticed into the war in Indo-China? 

The question is a touchy one right 
now, adding to the tensions of suspicion 
and distrust between Frenchmen and 
Germans. Many Germans are asking 
themselves whether they or the French 
have really been doing the fighting in 
Indo-China. 

There is no doubt that a lot of French 
Foreign Legionnaires these days speak 
with a German accent. The French 
make no effort to conceal this. Nor have 
they any intention of changing their 
policy of recruiting anybody—Germans 
included—who is willing to fight and die 
in defense of French interests. 

German claims. In Germany, though, 
the French Foreign Legion is becom- 
ing a sore spot. A Social Democratic 
youth organization charged recently that 
100,000 Germans are serving in the 
Foreign Legion—80,000 of them in Indo- 
China. The young socialists claimed 
46,000 Germans are among the Legion’s 
casualties. 

Against such claims—preposterous even 
to most Germans—are the French official 





-Three Lions ; 


GERMAN LEGIONNAIRE 
It's the only army he can serve in 
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figures. These fix the total size of the 
Foreign Legion at 30,000 men, of whom 
fewer than 10,000 are Germans. The 
French say that, in its 123 years of 
existence, the Legion has never ex- 
ceeded 40,000 men and that its ranks 
have never been more than 40 per 
cent German. 

Independent sources fix the real 
figures about like this: Around 20,000 
Germans have served in the Legion 
since World War II. The number of 
Germans in Indo-China, including the 
Dienbienphu garrison, is estimated at 
6,000. Enlistments now are running at an 
annual rate of 3,000. Casualties and the 
re-enlistment rate are secret. 

French methods. Outwardly, French 
recruiting for the Legion is anything but 
high-pressure. There is no mass adver- 
tising campaign. Pamphlets are circu- 
lated, but not in large numbers. Most of 
them are handed out at recruiting sta- 
tions. 

Until 1950, the main recruiting cen- 
ter for Germans was in the town of Kehl, 
across the Rhine from Strasbourg. The 
French temporarily annexed Kehl in 
1945, separating it from the French oc- 
cupation zone which surrounds it. But, in 
1950, Kehl was turned back to Germany, 
and the recruiting station was moved 
across the river to Strasbourg. 

The Legion has no recruiting stations 
in Germany or anywhere else abroad. 
Enlistments are possible only in France. 
And, even after signing a provisional con- 
tract at a French recruiting station, the 
volunteer is not finally enrolled. His per- 
manent contract is signed at Marseilles 
when he is en route to French Africa. Un- 
til that point, he can withdraw. 

Under these circumstances, the French 
scoff at claims that Germans are being 
shanghaied or enticed into the Foreign 
Legion. But such stories persist. 

Enticement? Some Germans say that, 
while technically no recruiting is done 
on German soil, the French get around 

(Continued on page 76) 







needed in Europe? 


Give yourself a chance to rest, relax, 
have fun on the great completely air 
conditioned s.s. INDEPENDENCE 
or s.s. CONSTITUTION. They sail 
| the Sunlane to the Mediterranean 
gateway to all Europe. The weather 
on the Sunlane is mild and balmy 
right through Fall! 6 days to Gibral- 
tar...8 days to Cannes or Genoa...9 
days to Naples. You’ll be a new man! 














SE 
1955 GRAND cRUI 
to the entire <pENDENCE 
EDITERRANEAN — S:S: IND ne 
P Feb. 11 —Apr. 9 1 


57 days 





See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN 
EXPORT LINES 


39 Brondway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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“HERE COMES THE 


"AND, STILL CHAMP, BLACKIE! 
WHEN YOU COUNT UP 

THE FINAL SCORE, 

BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
IS STILL ON TOP. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


The Settee with (hareiec- 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 
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q —_ WINNER, WHITEY!” 
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Most Germans in Legion 
join up without pressure... 


this by taking volunteers to the border 
in French Army trucks or trains that 
cannot be inspected by German border 
guards. Once across the boundary, it is a 
simple matter, according to these reports, 
to sign the young men for a five-year en- 
listment in the Foreign Legion. 

Actually, the vast majority of Germans 
sign up voluntarily. Many of them are 
refugees from the Soviet zone who join 
because they cannot find. jobs or homes 
in West Germany. Others join to escape 
punishmént for minor offenses. And a 
high percentage is composed of boys 
running away from home. 

Whatever their reasons for enlisting, 
all Legionnaires have one common de- 
nominator: They are tough young men 


—Three Lions 


LEGION HAIRCUT 
... for 20,000 Germans since 1945? 


in search of adventure. Particularly, re- 
cently—since almost two thirds of the 
Legion has been stationed in Indo-China 
—it is a safe guess that nobody joined 
unless he was itching for a fight. 

Most of the German _ volunteers 
range in age from 15 to 25—although 
those younger than 18 have to falsify 
their birth years. Now, nine years 
after the end of World War II, vet- 
erans of the Hitler armies are no long- 
er accepted. The Legion wants strong 
young men, and those who served un- 
der the Nazis already are considered 
over age. 

Emphasis on youth. This latter fact— 
concentration on younger men—prompts 
the French to dismiss as nonsense an- 
other story frequently heard in Ger- 
many: that the Foreign Legion is a 
refuge for big numbers of Hitler’s Elite 
Guard—commonly known as SS troops— 
who signed up because they feared for 
their lives in Germany. There are un- 
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doubtedly some SS men in the Legion, 
but they certainly are a minority. Most 
of the Germans who fought with the 
Legion at Dienbienphu were children 
during World War II. 

The idea of a foreign legion, dis- 
turbing to many Germans, has never 
been repugnant to the French. French 
kings, like many other European mon- 
archs, always had some foreign units. 
The Bourbons had their Swiss Guard. 
Napoleon had his Polish Lancers. For a 
short period starting in 1792 there was 
a Foreign Legion of several nationalities 
in the regular French Army. 

The present Foreign Legion was 
created by King Louis Philippe on 
March 10, 1831. It has always been an 
elite force of shock troops. Now it has 
armored, airborne, paratroop units in 
addition to its contingents of artillery, 
communications and engineers. Casual- 
ties, as a result, are higher proportion- 
ately than in other French military 
forces. 

Casualties. It is the high casualty rate 
in Indo-China that has many Ger- 
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LEGION PASTIME 


.. the real business is war 


mans indignant about their young men’s 
going off to fight for the French. Ger- 
mans say that in recent months Foreign 
Legion enlistments seem to have been 
stepped up to compensate for French 
losses in Southeast Asia. Some _ insist 
that youngsters who do not know what 
they are letting themselves in for are 
being persuaded to join. 

The attractions the Legion holds for 
young Germans today are_ obvious: 
Despite improved economic conditions, 
there still are more than a million un- 
employed in West Germany; and there 
is no German army in which a career 
soldier can serve. 

The French can cite figures to show 
that there are 12 Frenchmen for every 
one German fighting in Indo-China. 
But such figures do not make much of 
an impression on German parents who 
see their sons march away to serve in 
a foreign army at a time when Germans 
have no army of their own. 
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the nation 


bare need never lose touch with your car when 
it’s on Baltimore & Ohio lines—even though 
you’re over a thousand miles away from the 
point of interchange. Modern communications 
link our system with off-line agencies throughout 
the nation, and an inquiry from you on car 
movement or other freight business brings 
immediate response. 


The famed Automatic Records feature of 
B&O’s Sentinel Service functions through this 
network. Should the schedule of a Sentinel car 
be interrupted, messages go out through these 
communications, and both shipper and receiver 
are notified. Follow-up information brings them 
up-to-date when cars are reforwarded. 


The map shows our off-line agencies and their 
connections with communication centers on B&O 
lines. Note their convenient locations. which en- 
able us to serve you quickly and efficiently. 
Ask our man! 


LINEW ORLEANS 


Constantly doing things — better! 


Up-to-the-minute 
communications keep BaO0 
shippers advised across 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








IT STAYS BIG 


There isn’t to be any sudden 
cutback in Government after all. 
Washington will keep on dis- 
pensing services, handing out 
checks to millions, on much the 
same scale as under Democrats. 
What te expect is shown by 
new appropriations just passed. 


After two sessions of a Republican 
Congress, this much is clear: 

Few, if any, services performed by 
Government for citizens and for busi- 
ness are going to be ended. Government 
is to go on growing—outside the military 
services. 

Not as much new money for pur- 
poses of civilian government has been 
appropriated by the two Republican 
Congresses as was provided for essen- 
tially the same purposes by the last two 
Democratic Congresses. But spending will 


run ahead of appropriations, because 
the civilian agencies are using up carry- 
over funds that were appropriated by 
the Democrats. 

No big group in the voting popula- 
tion will lose through curtailed services. 

Veterans in the period ahead will get 
the same benefits they enjoyed when 
the Democrats were. in power. Farmers 
are to receive the same services and sub- 
sidies as in the past, except that the level 
of price supports may be lowered. Busi- 
nessmen will go on receiving about the 
same services, about the same sort of 
Government reports and bulletins as they 
got before. 

Old people are to get increased bene- 
fits. Millions of new people will be 
given the opportunity to get insurance 
against old age. Family protection is 
better than ever. 

Republicans, in other words, are not 
showing any inclination to cut down 
drastically on Government and the serv- 
ices it performs for citizens. 


BIG GOVERNMENT— 


Businessmen now pay a few dollars 
a year for some Government publica- 
tions that once came free. Farmers’ 
co-operatives that borrow from the Rural 
Electrification Administration must now 
pay for their accounting and auditing— 
services that the Government used to 
donate. Farmers have to make out 
more Government reports to get subsidy 
payments. The air lines’ subsidies for 
carrying mail have been cut. 

The Republicans are slower to start 
large new programs, except for Social 
Security expansion, No new power-gen- 
erating capacity for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will be started this year. No 
large reclamation projects are planned 
for the immediate future. 

But Republicans have done enough 
to remind voters they still are inter- 
ested in resource development. Investi- 
gations of the billion-dollar Missouri 
Valley program are continuing. More 
money for Government medical studies 
has been provided. 
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Cutting Appropriations— 
HERE’S THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 


In the final two years 
of DEMOCRATIC CONTROL- 


Congress voted 
appropriations of 


$16.8 billion 


FOR YEAR ENDED IN MID-1952 


$18.8 billion 


FOR YEAR ENDED IN MID-1953 


In the first two years 
of REPUBLICAN CONTROL-— 


Congress voted 
appropriations of 


$15.1 billion 


FOR YEAR ENDED IN MID-1954 


$13.9 billion 


FOR YEAR ENDING IN MID-1955 


TN = TWO-YEAR CUTS: 
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A census of agriculture will be taken 
in the autumn. The President had sug- 
gested that only a sample count be made. 
But Congress gave the money for a full 
census. It will provide jobs for 35,000 
enumerators in October, just before the 
election. 

Businessmen and manufacturers have 
been promised a full census early in 1955. 

Farmers are to get more help than they 
did last year from REA for extension of 
telephone lines. REA loans for electric 
lines on farms will be as large this year, 
although the President had proposed cut- 
ting them to less than half of what they 
were last year. 

The Republicans are trying to improve 
the mail service. The Administration 
wants to raise postal rates, but Congress 
has not yet agreed. Last year the number 
of Government employes was cut down, 
but not much of a reduction is planned 
this year. There are now almost as many 
Government workers in purely civilian 
agencies as before the Korean war. 

Republican “economies,” so far as 
civilian programs go, are largely book- 
keeping adjustments. 

This year’s appropriations of 13.9 bil- 
lion dollars for the civilian agencies, for 
instance, look like a big reduction below 
last year’s appropriations of 15.1 billion 
dollars for similar purposes. But no sup- 
plemental or deficiency bills have yet 
been passed. Some are pending. Last 
year’s deficiencies and supplementals for 
the civilian agencies totaled more than 
a billion dollars. 

The smaller appropriations for many 
2gencies will use up money that was pro- 
vided by previous Congresses, without 
requiring any reduction in programs. The 
Government in January estimated the 
civilian agencies would spend more than 
15.2 billion dollars this year. Yet the 
Administration didn’t seek from Con- 
gress much more than the 13.9 billion 
dollars that was appropriated for those 
agencies. 

To show you how carry-over funds 
are used: 

For the vast veterans’ programs, ap- 
propriations were cut about 400 mil- 
lion dollars below last year. But this 
doesn’t mean that veterans will be de- 
nied any of the benefits they have 
been getting. Less money was needed 
to carry on the program because there 
was a large carry-over of funds from 
last year. Also, the cost of the pro- 
gram is diminishing. Fewer World War 
II veterans are drawing benefits un- 
der the “GI bill of rights,” such as 
schooling. 

Congress cut funds for the federal- 
aid highway program 30 million dollars 
below last year. But road construction 
under the program will be increased this 
year, rather than diminished. Again it 
is a case of using funds carried over from 
previous appropriations. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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** Ashley really puts the BAR in barbecue! 


Kentucky Tavern is served with pride 
everywhere because it’s Distilled and 
Bottled in Bond only by Glenmore 
and always at 100 proof. This means 
there’s only one Kentucky Tavern... 
you know what you're getting when you 
buy it. There’s only one better buy in 
Bonds— U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Y 
Tuck 
5 VERN 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON —  "°"7+EP.u Bon 
BOTTLED IN BOND © 100 PROOF refer 














GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY ¢ LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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Want perfect, 
SHEN IBICCRUEIILS 
every time? 





GET 
KELVINATOR! 


s> 
en pee 


The name that you know means 
better water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our National 
User Plan for immediate service 

and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


kieelinator 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for The Home 
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Special Report 








More money for irrigation, flood control, 
soil conservation will aid farmers . . . 


Funds for public assistance to the 
needy were cut almost 200 million 
dollars. This merely means that the 
States have estimated they will need 
that much less in federal matching 
grants to carry on their aid programs. 
If more money is needed, Congress is 
obligated to provide it automatically. 

Farmers are the group that benefit 
most from appropriations this year. Be- 
sides the increases in their REA pro- 
gram, the Government will do more 
irrigation, flood control and watershed- 





Government Workers — 
HOW: TOTAL HAS FALLEN 







MAY, 1951 
& 1,202,000 


MAY, 1952 
1,221, 


a> MAY, 1953 
A, 1,190,000, 


efficiency and reducing overhead, using 
fewer people to do the same work. 

Government workers, from now on, are 
not to lose their jobs in any large num- 
bers. The big reduction in the federal 
pay roll came last year, a few months 
after the Republicans took over. 

Public power is to be held down, 
but Government is not to get out of the 
power business. Funds for the power pro- 
gram have been cut. Congress did noth- 
ing to slow down projects already under 
way. However, there are no funds to 
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MAY, 1954 
1,156,000 


Figures are for civilian agencies and programs only 





Source: Civi: Service Commission —USN&WR Photo 


development work to prevent soil ero- 
sion. Farmers will get more, not less, 
help from county agents, who advise 
and assist them in various ways. The 
Agriculture Department’s extension serv- 
ice got about a 25 per cent boost in 
its funds. 

More money for loans for farm pro- 
duction was provided than in the regu- 
lar authorization last year for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Congress cut 
down on the number of field offices and 
personnel for this agency, but, in effect, 
enlarged one part of its program. 

Many other agencies got less money 
for salaries, entailing some reduction in 
force. But, in most such cases, Congress 
clearly said or implied there was to be 
no curtailment of programs. The econo- 
mizing was to be done by increasing 
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start new developments after the current 
ones are completed. 

The big Bonneville development on 
the Columbia River takes a cut in funds, 
but Bonneville officials say this will not 
mean any setback in construction. 

TVA goes ahead with building now 
in progress. However, no money is pro- 
vided for new dams or power capacity. 
TVA wanted money to build a new 
generating plant at Fulton, Tenn. Con- 
gress said “no.” 

Mail service will operate on_ less 
money. Few curtailments are planned of 
a kind to be noticed by users of the 
mails. Trucks will be used for short hauls, 
in some areas, to save money. Some addi- 
tional fourth-class post offices will be 
closed, and rural mail delivery will be 
stepped up as a substitute service. 
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.. » New emphasis on study 
of health problems 


Some federal services, affecting thou- 
sands of people, are to be expanded. 

Young people, for example, will find 
it easier to get vocational training at 
Government expense. Congress provides 
more money to help communities set up 
courses in farming, trades, industrial 
skills, homemaking and selling. 

Research by Government, in many 
fields, comes in for new emphasis. Con- 
gress put up money for more study of 
diseases, other health problems, agricul- 
ture, forestry, marketing. 

Enough money to build about 34,000 
dwelling units in public housing projects 
for low-income persons was appropriated. 
Only 20,000 units were provided for 
last year. But Congress is now working 
on a new housing act. The public hous- 
ing program may be cut, or eliminated. 

Elsewhere, particularly on federal 
activities not directly affecting big blocks 
of voters, the economy ax swings more 
freely. 

Programs to develop and conserve 
mineral resources get a cut in funds. 
There is to be less money this year for 
Indian housing, less for road construc- 
tion and public works in Alaska. 

The number of Coast Guard vessels 
stationed on the high seas to help in 
weather forecasting is to be cut in half. 
Construction of roads, trails and build- 
ings in National Parks will be reduced. 

“Voice of America” failed to get a 
requested increase. This program is to 
be expanded in Latin America, cut batk 
in other areas. 

To deal with the “wetback” problem 
on the Mexican border, the Immigra- 
tion Service sought a bigger appropria- 
tion. Congress refused. However, the 
Service is trying again, and may yet get 
a supplemental appropriation. 

Big Government is not to disappear 
in any early year. Defense spending, 
which now accounts for nearly two 
thirds of the total federal budget, is 
being cut substantially. Civilian pro- 
grams, providing services and benefits 
for people at home, are to be left very 
largely as they have been all along. 
Government checks will continue to 
flow out, month after month, to millions 
of people. The very deep cutback that 
many expected once the Republicans 
took over is not materializing. 

All told, for military as well as 
civilian programs, the Government is 
expected to spend about 65 billion 
dollars in the year ahead. That repre- 
sents a sizable cut below recent years, 
but still more money than Government 
ever spent in any peacetime year prior 
to the Korean war. 
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“Planning a route for moving this big generator housing to Chicago was quite 
a job, Tom. It weighs 462,000 pounds and stands 15 feet high—what we call 
an oversize shipment.” 





“Time to get the Erie man on the phone —we're ready to move. We’re routing 
it Erie because they have the highest and widest clearances of any railroad between 
New York and Chicago.” 





Here’s a typical oversize shipment that the Erie handles with safety to spare. 
Its roadbed and bridges were built for heavy loads and clearances are higher 
and wider. Count this as another example of Erie’s progressive railroading — 
providing safe, dependable transportation for amy shipment. Call your nearest 
Erie representative and route your next shipment Erie. 


(. Mark of 
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A REPLY TO CHURCHILL’S PROPOSAL 
FOR “COEXISTENCE” WITH THE REDS 


Speaker Martin of the House of Representatives Says 


Soviets Have Broken Every Treaty With Free Nations 










What is the price of ‘peaceful coexistence” 
with the Communists? 

Sir Winston Churchill's statement that it is 
worth trying is putting new strains on the 
American-British alliance. Hints at a deal with 
Russia are bringing a sharp reaction in the 
U. S. Congress. There is a demand in Congress 


Following, in full text, is an address by House Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., at the convention of Lions Interna- 
tional in New York, July 9, 1954: 


I am proud to come and speak at this great convention of 
one of the great forces for building a more peaceful and 
understanding world. I am also proud of my membership 
in the Attleboro [Mass.] Club of your organization. Through 
that membership I am cognizant of the fine part this organiza- 
tion performs in building better communities, and support- 
ing and sustaining the more unfortunate. And—I hope you 
will forgive me if I borrow for my speech today our slogan, 
“Liberty, Intelligence, Our Nation’s Safety.” 

One of the great men of our times, the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has said we live in 
an “age of peril.” | agree with him. I would like to discuss 
with you the nature of that peril. I would like to hold it 
up in its true perspective and examine it in the terms of 
liberty, intelligence, and the safety of all our nations. 

Actually, we of this twentieth century are confronted 
with the greatest struggle that has visited civilization. To 
understand it we must first relate it to the nature of the 
civilization that is threatened. 

The backbone of our free society is morality. It is the 
foundation on which our existence and our mode of life has 
been erected. 

Our morality is based on preterence tor truth over mis- 
representation, trust over suspicion and faith over heresy. 
From those roots grow such things as good will and mutual 
regard. If a member of the Lions shakes hands with another 
member on a business deal, if a community issues bonds 
for its schools or a nation becomes a signatory to a treaty, 
the validity of that handshake, issue or signature rests 
solely on this great moral code under which free men live. 

To put it in the everyday language of the business world— 
a man’s word is his bond. 

It is because of this mutual respect for each other as 
individuals that communities have respect for each other, 
that nations have respect for each other. The key words are 
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that the U.S. walk out of the United Nations 
if Communist China is invited in. 

Is ‘‘peaceful coexistence’ with the Soviets 
possible? No, says Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
in these pages he gives his reasons why he 
thinks it is not feasible. 









truth, trust and faith. Without them our civilization crumbles 
and our freedom disappears. 

Yet today there are forces loose in the world whose sole 
aim is the substitution of misrepresentation for truth, sus- 
picion for trust and heresy for faith. These forces can be iden- 
tified very simply. They constitute the world Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Yes, we live in an age of peril—but do we understand 
the cause of the peril? Do we fully grasp its methods and its 
aims? 

It is a basic axiom of wartare that you must understand the 
nature of your enemy. Yet here today civilization is under 
the greatest siege in its history and I am fearful that far too 
few understand the nature of the struggle. 

If I asked anyone in this audience to raise his hand who 
was opposed to cancer, every one of you would instantly raise 
a hand. If I asked each of you who is opposed to Communism 
to raise your hand every one of you would raise a hand. 

But if I asked each of you, after a moment’s reflection, 
to indicate whether you understood the true nature of can- 
cer, not a hand would go up. And if I asked for the same 
moment of reflection concerning Communism, how many 
hands would go up? 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle we must overcome to grasp 
the full nature of the Communist conspiracy is our own inabil- 
ity to comprehend that it is the enemy of morality. And, being 
the enemy of morality, it is the archenemy of our civilization. 

How many of us have read the writings of Marx, Lenin 
and Stalin? How many of us have grasped the full signifi- 
cance of their cynical contempt for law, their denunciation 
of religion as the “opiate of the people,” and their strict ad- 
herence, both in theory and practice, to their basic premise: 
“any means to the end.” 

What room is there for truth, trust and faith in the Com- 
munist scheme of things when the entire Communist doctrine 
is built, operated and maintained by untruth, suspicion and 
heresy? What room is there for good will and mutual regard? 
Where can there be any validity in either the handshake or 
the treaty? Under Communism a man’s word is not his bond. 
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It is a weapon to be used only as one of “any means to an 
end.” 

The truth of the matter is that Communism has no morals. 
It is amoral, it is antimoral. And unless we understand this 
we cannot begin to grasp the true nature of Communism. 

One of the tragedies of our times is the era just expired, 
during which too many people who should have known bet- 
ter and too many governments which should have known 
better regarded Communism as some advanced form of lib- 
eralism—as some vague, new, enlightened movement. But 
thank God that today people more and more are rejecting 
such nonsense. Thank God that today there are men in the 
world who grasp the complete moral nature of this struggle. 

But as the “great illusion” dims, as the tragic flirtation with 
Communism ends, how many of us today have taken the pains 
to correctly inform ourselves on the truth of what occurred 
during that period? How many hundreds of simple but ac- 
curate facts have escaped our knowledge, or, worse, have been 
spoon-fed us in disguise by pro-Communist propagandists 
who deliberately employed the weapon of untruth? 

How many people do you suppose know that it was not the 
Communists in Russia who threw off the yoke of the Czars 
by revolution, but the forces led by Alexander Kerensky, 
an anti-Communist? 

How many people, do you suppose, know that it was the 
German Government which in 1917 transported the Commu- 
nist conspirators, headed by Lenin, from their hiding place 
in Switzerland to Russia to start a Communist counterrevo- 
lution because Germany feared the Kerensky Government 
might bring Russia back into the war against the Kaiser's 
forces? 

How many people, do you suppose, know that, having 
employed an armed insurrection to seize power shortly be- 
fore the Nov. 25, 1917, elections, that the Communists won 
only 168 Assembly votes in a body of 703 Deputies in the 
only free election ever held anywhere in any land seized by 
the Communists? 

How many people know that the Communists, having dis- 
covered that the Russian people did not want them, arrested 
the members of the Assembly when they convened in Pet- 
rograd in January of 1918 and dissolved the parliamentary 
body which the Russian people themselves had elected in 
rebuke to the Communist conspiracy? 
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SPEAKER JOSEPH W. MARTIN: ‘What basis is there for the handshake or the treaty ... ?” 


How many people know that the Communists have never 
won a single free election in any land at any time? That 
where their popularity has been put to test they have always 
been in the minority? 

How many people know that, in the last free elections be- 
fore the Communists took over one government after another 
in Europe, that they never polled more than 3] per cent of 
the vote in any country? 

How many people know that, in the 36 years in which the 
Soviet Government has been in power, it has broken every 
single agreement or treaty that it has made with the free na- 
tions of the world? That it has used every conference table 
and every international forum to stall, disrupt and divide 
those with whom the representatives of the Soviets met? 

The list can go on and on. We could talk about the purges, 
the slave camps and the planned famines behind the Iron 
Curtain and, yes, about the treacheries imposed within the 
boundaries of our free countries by the highly disciplined 
Communist parties within those countries. 

We could examine the writings of Lenin, Stalin and the 
other high Communist functionaries instructing the Commu- 
nist conspirators not to obey the laws of other lands but to 
bend them to Communist ends, to cloak themselves with 
legality only for self-protection until they destroy these very 
laws themselves. 

We could examine the doctrines of the “Trojan horse,” 
the “transmission belts,” and the theory of “front” organiza- 
tions, the instructions for espionage and sabotage and all 
the other deceits and trickeries which are the warp and woof 
of the Communist bible of tactics. 

And when you get through with the entire list, the 
entire history of Communism from beginning to end, you 
cannot find one iota of the democratic process, one smat- 
tering of respect for law, one single tenet of morality or a 
single expression of regard for human liberty. 

I ask you: What possible chance is there for “coexist- 
ence” of this outlaw conspiracy alongside a civilization 
based on truth, trust and faith, on freedom and the individ- 
ual dignity of man? 

What new liberalism is there here? 

What basis is there for the handshake or the treaty when 
the life of the pact ceases the moment it is made? 

On what grounds can we base mutual respect? 





—Harris & Ewing 
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Where can we find good will in any agreement reached 
under such conditions? 

To the north of us lies Canada, a nation of.14 million peo- 
ple, who belong to the society of free men and whose devo- 
tion to the moral fiber of our existence is unquestioned. 

Back in 1817, an understanding was negotiated with the 
United States known as the Rush-Bagot Agreement. It was 
submitted to and ratified by the United States Senate. It 
provided that neither the United States nor Canada would 
place ships of war on the waters of the Great Lakes forming 
a part of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States. 

Now note this: As the feelings of 1776 and 1812 re- 
ceded and the feelings of mutual respect'-between the 
United States and Canada increased, this agreement was 
expanded without any real formal proceedings to include 
nonfortification of any part of the border between our two 
countries. 

Thus—for 133 years—Canada and the United States, 
through employment of a mere piece of paper and a firm 
handshake, have lived in peaceful coexistence without so 
much as a border guard. Why? Because both nations are 
firm subscribers to the tenets of truth, trust and faith. They 
have given their word and it is their bond. 

And let me tell you now that peaceful coexistence be- 
tween any two or more peoples can only succeed if these 
vital and moral ingredients exist. If we for one moment 
return to the tragic illusions and flirtations of other years 
we shall be only sowing the seeds of our own destruction 
and an end to civilization as we know it. 


POLICY AGAINST A “LOCARNO” 


We here in the United States enjey the leadership of 
one of the great men in history—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
More than a year ago he laid down the principle from 
which we must never depart. In effect he said that if the 
Russians want peaceful settlement of differences, let them 
demonstrate their good intentions by executing and living 
up to certain agreements first. 

Now, there is a practical policy that recognizes the 
realities of the world situation. 

There is a policy that will never permit any aggressor 
nation—and I include Red China—to blast its way into 
the United Nations. 

There is a policy that will avoid the pitfalls of any so-called 
Locarno Pact for the Asiatic nations. 

I think the President made this abundantly clear only a 
week ago when he said, and said most forcibly: 

“T will not be a party to any treaty that makes anybody a 
slave.” 

I have said for years that the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist conspiracy have respect for only one thing in our way of 
life—that is firmness and toughness. And that includes a 
strong defense program for not only the United States but all 
free nations. 

It is very well to talk about “trying once more,” “peaceful 
coexistence” and “sitting down again at the conference 
table,” but we have gone to too many conferences in the 
past—with nothing more than a calfskin brief case, a 
bottle of ink and a pious hope—not to have learned our 
lesson by now. 

The peoples of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and all the 
other Eastern European nations who saw the Iron Curtain 
lowered on them by the stroke of a foolish pen are mute 
witnesses to the folly of such a course. 

What alternatives are there to offer? How can we get the 
peace that we all want, that we must have? How can we 
remove the peril that Communism represents? 
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I return to my original premise. The path to the solution 
lies in understanding of the forces that imperil us. 

Just as medical science will never find the cure for can- 
cer until it fully discovers and understands how cancer 
comes into being and spreads its malignancy, so it is that 
we will not have the solution to the Communist peril -until 
we fully comprehend its amoral nature and its malignant 
tactics. 

The trouble in the world today is that we have too few 
experts—and too many who think they are. 

We have too many people who think that because they 
recognize Soviet imperialism they are excused from any 
study of Communism’s diabolical methods as a world con- 
spiracy. 

The trouble is we have too many people who are willing 
to criticize those who do understand Communism and too 
few who are trying to understand it themselves. 

It is through such civic organizations as ours, through our 
veterans groups, our labor unions and our churches that a 
great educational program must be undertaken. The time 
has come when those among us who were misled in the 
past should make an honest reappraisal of what they really 
stand for, lest they compound their errors by impeding 
those who are trying to save not only the free peoples but 
civilization itself. 


HOW U.S. CAN WIN 


Believe me, we have the weapons with which to win. 
They are: 

1. The greatest of weapons—truth. 

2. The will to triumph. 

3. The moral stamina to succeed. 

It is imperative that we supply a missing ingredient, and 
that ingredient is understanding—understanding of the true 
nature of the struggle we are in. 

This battle will not be won by might of arms, nor by a 
Maginot Line of A-bombs or H-bombs. For I know of no 
surer way to destroy civilization than to submit it to a 
third world conflict, this time accompanied by every dread- 
ful holocaust that science can visit upon us. 

Let no one think that the will to throw off the yoke has 
been completely snuffed out behind the Iron Curtain. The 
riots of East Berlin, Leipzig and Pilsen a year ago, com- 
bined with the response to the distribution of the Eisen- 
hower food packages in East Berlin last summer, is evidence 
enough to the contrary. 

Given the understanding that we must have, we can 
turn the tide of this struggle. For then we can employ our 
minds in creating weapons of psychological warfare, propa- 
ganda, agitation and infiltration to counteract the very 
same tactics which have proved so successful when used by 
the Communists. 

One man or one government alone cannot win this 
struggle. It must be a thoroughly informed coalition of all 
the free peoples and all the governments acting in con- 
cert toward one end. 

There is a role in this struggle for every one of us. Study 
and inform ourselves. Urge others to join in the effort. 
Avoid the diversionary quarrels of those who would turn 
our heads away from the struggle, whether they do it 
through their own ignorance or their own design. 

Yes, this is truly the age of peril. We must rise to meet 
its challenge. We can win the struggle if you and I and all 
of us have the will and the courage to understand what 
confronts us. 


For an article on Communist China’s chances of getting 
United Nations membership, see page 27. 
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ur steel and there’s danger the zinc will peel and flake under the ; ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
i strain, leaving bare spots for rust to attack. .. EE RNS ee 
ry 
¢ ! 
dy With Armco ZINCGRIP it’s a different story. This steel | Please send me a copy of the catalog on Armco ZINCGRIP. 
3 has a special zinc “skin” that stands up through any operation 
ll the steel can take. Roll-form it, lock-seam it, put it through “om ———. 
n- severe draws. Armco ZINCGRIP won’t lose its zinc coating. RR Scie ee ilies 
1 
| Mail the coupon today for the catalog on Armco 1 City_____Zene State y 
lv ‘ 
: ZINCGRIP. Find out how this special steel can cut your manu- 
rt. : 2 f | Business_ 7 sa as 
m facturing costs and increase customer satisfaction with your 
it finished product. 
et \ RMC, / 
all ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION > \//e 
- MIDDLETOWN, OHIO WY 
ng 
SHEFFIELD STEEL* + ARMCO.DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. « THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Holiday in 


at NEW YORK’S 
Ae popular 


a Ky Hotel 
Biltmore 


AIR CONDITIONED 
guest rooms and suites of dis- 
tinctive Juxury at moderate 
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tecstioaa st East Side. 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St.,N. Y. 


Frank W. Regan, President 
Dayid J. Martin, Vice President 


Elevator ber Grand Central Terminal 
ns available by local 











Brewed 


extravagantly 





AT LAST, AN 
AMERICAN BEER 
WITH A TRUE 
CONTINENTAL 
CHARACTER 


feserve § 


—for 
extravagant tastes 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and E4 CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





RENEGOTIATION. You can obtain 

from offices of the Renegotiation 
Board a series of interpretations issued 
by the Board in connection with rene- 
gotiation of defense contracts. The in- 
terpretations cover a number of sub- 
jects, including accounting, machine 
tools, exemptions and the handling of 
subcontracts. 


* * * 


LABOR BOARD. You can now get 

a better idea of when the National 
Labor Relations Board will or will not 
take a case involving a labor dispute. 
The Board makes seven amendments to 
its jurisdiction standards that had stood 
since 1950, spelling out in detail its poli- 
cies on accepting cases under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

export 14 additional items without 
getting an export license. The items 
for which export controls are dropped 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce _in- 
clude power-driven metalworking ma- 
chine tools, certain industrial machines 
and parts, tire-recapping machines, rub- 
ber-insulating machines and certain rail- 
way motor coaches. 


* * * 


WHEAT. You can, as a_ wheat- 

grower, count on the Government's 
price support to be higher for this year’s 
crop than for last year’s. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that the 
national average support price to wheat- 
growers for the 1954 crop will be 


$2.24 a bushel, which will be 3 cents 
above the national average for the 
1953 crop. 


* * * 


SULPHUR. You can now tell the 

Government where you would like 
to explore for sulphur in the outer 
continental shelf of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Bureau of Land Management asks 
interested persons to send suggestions 
advising of specific areas of the shelf off 
Texas and Louisiana, considered suitable 


for leasing, to the office of Geological 
Survey, New Orleans, La. Competitive 
bids will be invited later. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot always 

take an income tax deduction for 
your contribution to an _ educational 
organization. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that contributions to an educational or- 
ganization whose constitution permits it 
to take part in political activities are 
not deductible unless it is shown that 
the organization did not actually engage 
in such activities. 


* * * 


ESTATE TAX. You cannot, in figur- 

ing an estate tax, always deduct 
the full amount of an executor’s com- 
mission. A federal district court rules 
that an estate can deduct for a com- 
mission only the amount that a_ local 
court determined to be fair and reason- 
able, even though a larger amount was 
paid to the executor. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot safely comply with a union 
demand and withhold overtime from an 
employe who refused to take part in a 
strike. NLRB finds that both an employer 
and a union violated the Taft-Hartley 
law by such an act. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot, according to a Labor Board 
ruling, legally move your office to an- 
other location to avoid bargaining with 
a union. The Board decides that an em- 
ployer violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
when he transferred his office to an- 
other town and fired several workers for 
such purpose. No economic reason for the 
move was found. 


* * * 


FOOD LABELS. You cannot, as a 

food processor, fail to comply after 
September 28 with new rules for labeling 
salt-free or low-sodium foods. This dead- 
line is announced by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts a bureaus consider 


mani facts which, for reasons of space, cannot 


be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.D 


REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of fis basic material. 
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‘Makings’ for Millions of 
_ Journey Cakes 





The pioneer’s 
hard-baked corn 
pone — ‘‘journey”’ 
cake—camein 
time to be known 
as ‘‘johnny’’ cake. 


yon eee 











In Baltimore... 





Ride up Chesapeake Bay on a grain 
ship. As you approach the Port of 
Baltimore you see the towering mass 
of Western Maryland’s grain elevator; 
capacity, nearly four million bushels. 


This mammoth “meal bin” pours out 
a golden stream of grain. Wheat... 
and corn... consigned to ports around 
the world. Enough in fact, to make 
bread, journey cake, tortillas and 
polento for millions of hungry mouths. 


Serving this elevator and all of 
Western Maryland’s Port Covington 
are seventy-five miles of tracks... 
working space for more than 2000 cars. 


At the piers you find berths for 














twenty ships and high-speed facilities 
for handling ore, coal, and general 
cargo—as modern as the pneumatic 
unloading machinery of Western 
Maryland’s lofty grain elevator. 


If you import—or export—goods of 
any sort, explore the particular and 
exclusive advantages of the great Port 
of Baltimore. And especially the 
advantages of Port Covington, deep- 
water terminal of the 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Important link in the movement of heavy traffic 
East and West 












REFER TO 
IDEA No401 
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Al IVI for LOWER-COST handling of lumber 







Methods for helping 
solve this materials 
handling problem came 
from Acme Idea Man, 
Hank Dekker, 
Mansfield, O. 


ask your 


“Acme dea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A i M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Piece-by-piece handling of lumber and other building supplies is 

fast giving way to packaged loads bound with steel strapping. 

The result is a savings in time and labor... as well as improved 
customer relations through faster order-filling at the yards and quicker 
delivery to construction sites. At the Home Materials Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for example, Idea #401 using Acme Steel Unit-Load 
Band permits unloading of six tons of packaged lumber in five minutes. 


Ask your Acme Idea Man about the economy of packaged deliveries. 
He is available to make an on-the-job demonstration of the 

Acme Steel Strapping and Strapping Tools best suited to your needs. 
Call him, or write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-74, 

Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 











News YOU Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rumors are getting around that the Veterans’ Administration is loosening up 
on its policy on VA-guaranteed loans for buying homes and making repairs. We 
looked into the matter, got these facts for you from top VA officials: 


GI_ LOANS. The talk is that a veteran whose family has grown too big for 
his house can get an additional GI loan to buy a larger place. Also, that a 
veteran who hasn't used up all of his original loan entitlement now can get the 
rest for improvements and alterations. 

This has actually been the case in a number of instances. Other veterans 
also can qualify. But it isn't as simple as the rumors make out. 





SECOND HOUSES. The law sets up conditions under which a veteran who 
has to give up a home bought with a GI loan can have his guarantee right 
restored. One such condition is a reason of health. That has been 
interpreted to cover the case of the too-big family. But certification 
by a physician, plus approval of VA medical officers, is required. That 
isn't easy. Conditions that might qualify as detrimental to health: Six 
children are crowded in a two-bedroom house. Or a child with asthma wheezes, 
and another child, forced to share a bedroom with him, is kept awake. 


HOME REPAIRS. After World War II, the GI Bill gave veterans a maximum 
home=-loan guarantee of $4,000. In April, 1950, amendments raised the maximum to 
$7,500--with veterans who previously had gotten only $4,000 being given the 
right to an additional $3,500. This extra entitlement could be asked for to use 
in buying a second home--and still can. But, unlike the setup in the original 
GI Bill, no part of the entitlement could be applied on improvements or repairs. 
Thus, VA-guaranteed loans now being granted for such purposes are to pre=-1950 
veterans who still have a part of their $4,000 entitlement available. 





GIFT TAXES. The federal tax collector comes up with these rulings on "gift 
splitting,” for tax purposes, by you or your spouse: 

If you agree to treat a gift made by one of you as having been made one 
half by each, you both may not have to file a gift tax return. The spouse of 
the donor isn't reguired to file--unless the value of the gift exceeds $6,000 or 
that person makes gifts of his or her own during the year. 

If you take advantage of the law's gift-splitting provision on a gift by 
your wife of property she owns, this does not create for you an interest in the 
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property which would make it part of your estate. That becomes important if, 
for example, the gift were made within three years of your death. 


YEAR-END DIVIDENDS. The Internal Revenue Service announces it will not go 
along with a U.S. Tax Court decision on year-end dividends declared by savings 
and loan associations. The Court has said that, if an association's practice 
was to mail out dividend checks so they would be received after January 1, the 
taxpayer could declare them as income in the year received instead of in the 
year the dividends were declared. This is contrary to a long-standing IRS 
viewpoint. Net result of the announcement: if you choose to rely on the Tax 
Court's decision, you may have to fight out your case in the courts. 





MEDICAL DEDUCTIONS. You cannot claim as a medical expense for income tax 
purposes the cost of installing a device to carry you up or down stairs, even 
though a heart condition makes such a device necessary. So declares the U.S. 
Tax Court in a recent case. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. A method using sound waves to drill teeth may banish 
the pain and discomfort of filling cavities. The method, announced by two 
Columbia University dental researchers, has just proven successful in 
clinical trials. It is quicker, quieter and more maneuverable than the ordinary 
dental drill, the researchers say. Patients report "no pain. whatever," even on 
extremely sensitive teeth. The new drilling tool uses ultrasonic waves to 
vibrate particles in a cutting solution--an adaptation of an industrial process. 
There's no noise, no pressure. The tool will not cut soft tissue, but can 
prepare cavities in hard tooth surfaces in as little as 50 seconds. 





"HOT" TUNA. There's no need to worry about scare stories that tuna caught 
in the Pacific are dangerously radioactive, a Japanese Government scientific 
expedition concludes. The scientists' 5l-day study showed no contamination in 
waters of important fishing grounds off Bikini atoll. That was the site of 
recent U.S. hydrogen-bomb tests, in which Japanese fishermen were burned by a 
bomb's fall-out. Much of the canned tuna sold in the U.S. comes from Japan. 





WEATHER. There's no letup in sight for the Midwest's unseasonably hot tem- 
peratures, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook to July 31 suggest: 


SR 
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Competitive edge oe 
The company with a good system operates 
efficiently with least waste and has a real 
edge over competition. One of our customers 
handled bigger volume with the same staff, 
comfortably, using a specially designed system 
based on Moore Register forms. The Moore 
man helped engineer the improvements and 
had the advantage of wide Moore facilities 
and range of forms. Perhaps the Moore man 
can help you? 





RAOOR E 
BUSINESS FORMS 


INC 


Look up the Moore man in the Classified or write us at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Téx., or Emeryville, Calif 
Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada. 


©M.B.F. 














This is the age 


of miracles 


In the wonder-world of a youngster, 
even eating becomes an adventure— 
the quiet woodland . . . a glowing campfire 
.. . food warming over crackling flames. 


It hardly matters where the food grew, 
or in what season. It was processed as soon 
as it was ripe. A package of steel coated 
with tin captured all its goodness. 


You see, there is something wonderful 
about a “tin” can. It makes possible our 
modern system of processing and distributing 
food. And making tinplate for the food- 
processing industry is one of J&L’s biggest 
and most important jobs. 


iin Jones + Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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IRACKET IN UNION WELFARE FUNDS? 



















A move is under way to keep 
e racketeers out of union pen- 
Hsion and welfare funds. Billions 
‘of dollars are at stake. 
) Abuses already uncovered by 
‘Government investigators show 
how some union officials have 
profited. 

' Labor leaders, as a result, are 
joining Congressmen and em- 
ployers in asking tighter con- 
‘trols through legislation. 





Billions of dollars in union welfare 
' funds are coming under closer scru- 
tiny by Congress, by employers and 
by union leaders. 
Congress is hearing complaints of 
' racketeering and of mishandling of these 
funds. There are charges of kickbacks 
from insurance companies to union lead- 
ers. Gifts and loans to union officials 
are reported. 

As a result, a major attempt is to be 
made in the next session of Congress to 
place welfare funds under some sort of 

| federal control. Three separate congres- 
sional investigations of the operation of 
| these funds are scheduled. 

Demand for legislation also is com- 





AFL PRESIDENT MEANY 
An appeal from labor .. . 
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Congress, Labor Leaders Getting Suspicious 
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Re <a ‘ . . 


DAVID DUBINSKY OF THE GARMENT WORKERS‘ 
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UNION 


He wants a law 


ing from within the labor movement it- 
self. David Dubinsky, a vice president 
of the AFL and head of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, now is urging 
that Congress pass some safeguards 
against abuses. From the employers’ 
side comes an appeal by Clem D. John- 
ston, president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, for management and labor 





} ; ~Harris & Ewing 
CLEM D. JOHNSTON 
... and from business 


to help ,Congress write a law that will 
end abuses. AFL President George 
Meany and the AFL executive council 
are on record as urging AFL interna- 
tional unions to put controls on funds 
run by their local unions. 

Big money is involved in the funds, 
most of it contributed by employers. 
Estimates in Congress put the figure as 
high as 20 billion dollars. Mr. Dubinsky’s 
union, with nearly 130 million in assets, 
has one of the biggest welfare pro- 
grams. The United Mine Workers cur- 
rently reported 98 million in their fund. 
Assets of the CIO Clothing Workers 
included 108 million in two insurance 
companies. 

Complaints before Congress center 
around regional funds operated by local 
and district union officials. The bigger 
funds of international unions are not 
involved. Only a minority of the smaller 
unions are under investigation, but 
Congress is convinced that there are 
enough irregularities to demand further 
inquiry. 

Abuses already disclosed show how 
some union officials have been able to 
profit personally from handling these 
funds. Investigators are finding that much 
of the trouble is traceable to new insur- 
ance companies that have been created 
to handle the flood of union welfare 
funds springing up in recent years. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Proudly Salutes its World’s 
LARGEST CIGAR PLANT 
on the occasion of its 


30th “Happy Anniversary”’ 
in JACKSONVILLE 


The huge firm of JNO. H. SWISHER 
& SON, Inc., is a perfect example of 
industries, which, dissatisfied with 
their old locations, decided to try 
Jacksonville, Florida—AND FOUND 
EXACTLY WHAT THEY WANTED. 
This company started operations in a 
little brick building in Newark, O., in 
1861. With the advent of the first suc- 
cessful cigar machines in 1923, the 
company decided to expand. Many 
communities were investigated. Jack- 
sonville was chosen. The reason—ac- 
cording to Mr. Carl S. Swisher, Presi- 
dent and General Manager 


“The decision of Jno. H. Swisher & 
Son to locate the King Edward Cigar 
Plant in Jacksonville was based upon 
favorable climatic conditions, the avail- 
ability of labor and excellent transpor- 
tation facilities for nationwide distri- 
bution. The acceptance given by the 
community to our operations has 
proven this a wise decision.” 


During the 30 years the company 
has operated in Jacksonville, more 
than $100,000,000.00 in payrolls has 
been disbursed and some ten billion 
cigars have been produced in the 
world’s largest cigar factory. Happy 
Anniversary, Jno. H. Swisher & Son, 
Inc., makers of the world’s largest sell- 
ing cigar—and may there be many, 
many more happy anniversaries. The 
City of Jacksonville is sincerely proud 
and happy that such great industries 
as this have found exactly what they 
need in this community. 


The CITY of JACKSONVILLE, Florida 
Electric & Water Utilities 
Phone, Wire or Write for 
The Jacksonville Story 


The Committee of One Hundred 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
229-A West Forsyth Street Phone 3-6161 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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. . . Case history tells how 
“fees were collected—twice 


A new insurance company, with the 
right connections in the labor movement, 
suddenly finds itself with a number of 
union clients. “Consultants” in insurance 
appear, some with little or no experience 
in the business, but with friends in union 
offices. Some of these consultants have 
been able to collect large fees for advice 
that is not needed. 

Following are some case histories from 
the records of Congress and from a report 
issued by the State insurance department 
of New York after an investigation in 
that State: 


One union official was given a one- 
third interest in an insurance agency and 
helped get the agency more than $300,- 
000 in “management fees” for handling 





~United Press 


REPRESENTATIVE McCONNELL 
Action in the House 


his union’s policy. The agency collected 
$50,000 additional for the same service 
from the company that issued the insur- 
ance. This case is reported by the New 
York insurance department. 


A Chicago insurance agency, 
owned by the wife and son of a local- 
union leader, received commissions total- 
ing $1,142,000 in four years. The com- 
missions were paid by the insurance com- 
pany that issued three union policies. A 
congressional committee that took this 
testimony also was told that checks total- 
ing $101,000 had been cashed by the 
head of the agency, but had not been 
deposited in the agency’s bank account. 
The agency official refused to tell whether 

(Continued on page 95) 





OF tite 


A RESORT CLUB 







COMPLETE DOMAIN OF PLEASURE 


with gay Beach and Cabana Club, Yacht and 
Country Club, two golf courses, indoor pool, 
tennis, riding, shuffleboard, daily tours to 
Williamsburg. Your in- 
aviry is invited. 








Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
_..WITHOUT CHARGE 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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},. . One organizer had offer 
of 5 per cent on insurance 


he paid over some of the money to union 
leaders who sent business to his office. 


Kickbacks to union and welfare-fund 
officials by some insurance agents and 
brokers were alleged in the report of the 
New York insurance department. Evi- 
dence showed that checks were drawn to 
“cash” at regular intervals, that some of 
the checks were endorsed by fund off- 
cials and that others bore the initials of 
these officials on the check stubs. A wit- 
ness at a congressional hearing testified 
that when he was an organizer for a 
union he was offered a commission of 
5 per cent on any union business he 
could swing to an insurance agency. 





5 
—United Press 


SENATOR IVES 


Hearings in the Senate 


A stock tie-up between an insurance 
company and a union welfare fund was 
uncovered by congressional investigators. 
A block of the company’s stock had been 
purchased with money in the welfare 
fund. The fund trustee representing the 
employers said pressure was brought to 
bear on the employers by a union official 
to make certain that this particular insur- 
ance company got the welfare fund’s 
insurance policy. Employers said they 
feared there might be strikes if they 
failed to go along with the union leader’s 
wishes. 


Expensive dinners and entertain- 
ment were provided for union officials 
who decided which insurance policy to 
buy for the welfare fund. An official of 
an insurance company that issued large 

(Continued on page 96) 
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There’s room and opportunity for a 
great variety of industry in Florida . . . 
ranging from small, highly specialized 
operations to giant projects such as are 
already established in the chemical and 
paper products field. 


Tax-easy Florida levies no state income 
tax on corporations or individuals. There 
is no state inheritance tax, no state ad 
valorem tax and no general bonded state 
indebtedness. 


Florida’s manpower pool, already excel- 
lent, is augmented by nearly 2,000 new- 
comer residents each week. 


Industrial Opportunities Come 





in All Shapes and Sizes in 


tox-caty FLORIDA 


Florida has special advantages for: 
@ Food Processors ® Plastics ® Textiles 
(Woolen and Plastic) © Light Me als @ Elec- 
tronics—Research & Development ® Synthetics 
©@ Pharmaceuticals 

Your industry can thrive in Florida’s 
sunny tax climate. You and your workers 
can enjoy Florida’s recreational delights 
while working under ideal conditions 

Remember Florida’s tax benefits, mans 
power pool, climate and market location 
and write for factual information today. 
Address: State of Florida, Industrial 
Development Division, 3302L Caldwell 
Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


ences and state and regional meetings for Florida. 


Plan National sales conventions, sales confer- ) 


double value...successful meetings in delightful 


Exceptional facilities for any type of meeting, Get 


surroundings plus colorful recreational activities. 











you'll always 


do better im 


The Governor of, Horida and his 
Council, or Industry & Commerce 

cordiMly inode you to investigate 
lhe gpectal gyportaniiies 
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The Indiana 


National Bank 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 





Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of June 30, 1954 
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Federal Reserve and Other Banks . . pepe $322,540,209.83 





U. S. Government Securities. . . . .. 204,463,866.38 
Other Bonds and Securities... ............ 28,074,689.42 
Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank ........... 750,000.00 
RINE ca, ois xo dn EM we oS bee 92,326,811.37 
IN ef ce oh sc tt Ue oe 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable .............. 1,679,935.24 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit... ..... 57,956.28 
Se NIN or Ser hs GCIs %. hs oe 251,133.97 
$447 ,680,736.11 
Liabilities 
ge aces ae oe a $10,000,000.00 
BR irra A te ar aon suns $ 29,098,092.98 
Undivided Profits .........., 4,098,092.98 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses ....... 1,910,176.09 
Dividend Payable July1,1954....2.2.2.2.2.2204,4 227,500.00 
RB oe Reine! tee sire 4 3S fe) ee 415,766,112.18 
Unearned Discount .... . Saree eee eee 569,238.93 
Letters of Creditissued. .. 2... : a ae 57,956.28 
ON eee ee ob ees 51,659.65 
$447,680,736.11 


1 A Sound Place to Bank ... since 1834 


eae MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION o” 
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Labor Week 





Power of fund trustees 
criticized in New York... 


policies to several unions testified before 
a congressional hearing that he spent 
$800 in a few days in this way. A 
dinner on another occasion cost the firm 
$400, he stated. 


“Administrative fees” collected by 
unions from insurance companies also 
are under scrutiny in some instances, 
New York authorities charge some of 
union funds pay out excessive amounts 
for expenses of administering the pro- 
grams. These expenses are reported to 
range up to 45 per cent of the contribu- 
tions received from employers. 

Too much power has been placed 
in the hands of fund trustees in some 
instances, the New York insurance de- 
partment reported. In one case, a presi- 
dent of a local union was made ad- 
ministrator of the welfare fund for life, 
or until he resigns. No limit is fixed on 
his salary, which he is to determine. 


A share of blame went to employers, 
in the New York State report. In giving 
the “blueprint for looting of a welfare 
fund,” the report said: “This situation 
could not have prevailed save for the in- 
difference of the trustee representing the 
employers. He failed to exercise the basic 
responsibilities of his position as trustee 
and allowed the union president, who 
was also the trustee representing the 
employes, to do whatever he wished.” 

The report added that in other cases 
“there was failure on the part of many 
trustees to discharge normal managerial 
responsibility.” It referred to “the laxity 
of employer trustees.” 

Somewhat the same charge was made 
in a congressional hearing on insurance 
complaints. Representative Wint Smith 
(Rep.), of Kansas, who was chairman of 
the House subcommittee conducting the 
hearing, declared that “employers seem 
willing to abdicate any responsibility 
they have” in administering the funds and 
have left union officers in sole control. 
The Taft-Hartley Act requires that an 
employer be given a voice equal to the 
union’s in operation of a welfare fund 
that is financed by the company. 

New investigations of the welfare 
funds are scheduled to start in the 
next few months. A Senate Labor sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Irving 
M. Ives (Rep.), of New York, plans 
extensive hearings this autumn, The 
House Labor Committee ordered a simi- 
lar investigation under leadership of its 
chairman, Representative Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr. (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
Already in the field is a subcommittee 
headed by Representative George H. 
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. . . AFL’s Dubinsky hopes 


‘for moderate control law 


Bender (Rep.), of Ohio, which touched 
on welfare funds during recent hearings 
and is expected to do so again. 

After the hearings, the committees 
are scheduled to draft legislation putting 
new controls on the funds. This is where 
Mr. Dubinsky wants to see co-operation 
from the unions, on the theory that a 
moderate law may be obtained. Other- 
wise, he holds, antilabor members of 
Congress may use “a limited evil in 
some unions” as an excuse to weaken 
the whole labor movement. 


“Right to Work’ 
Law in 17th State 


Decision of Congress to lay aside 
labor legislation for the present ses- 
sion has failed to stop State legislatures 
from writing their own laws restricting 
union activities. Louisiana is the latest 
to enact a “right to work” law, making 
17 States with statutes outlawing con- 
tracts which force workers to join unions 
in order to keep their jobs. 

The Taft-Hartley Act gives these 
State laws precedence over the federal 
statute on the matter of “union shop” 
contracts. Taft-Hartley bans the “closed 
shop,” under which employers can hire 
only union members, but it permits the 
“union shop” that forces all employes 
to join the union within 30 days after 
being. hired. However, the federal law 
specifies that the States can pass legis- 
lation banning the “union shop.” 

Right-to-work laws are on the books 
in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia Most of them 
specifically outlaw the “closed” or “union” 
shop or any other requirements making 
union membership necessary for holding 
a job. Most of them also make it unlaw- 
ful for an employer to deny a job to 
an applicant because he belongs to a 
union. 

The Oregon statute differs somewhat 
from the others. This makes it unlawful 
for anyone to prevent another person’s 
joining a union. It also is a violation of 
this law to force someone to join a union. 
Some lawyers hold that this statute could 
be used to make illegal any contract that 
requires workers to join a union in order 
to retain their jobs. 

Some other States have laws that go 
part way toward prohibiting the “union 
shop.” 
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Every Needless Step 
Costs you payroll money 


Westinghouse Water Cooler pay-way plan 
saves hundreds of dollars every year... 


This unique plan mathematically tackles the 
problem of wasted steps mean wasted time... 
wasted time means wasted dollars. Computations 
are based on a simple Pay-Way Formula. When 
this formula is applied to employes’ productive 
activities, it quickly proves that this waste can 
be eliminated, by locating sufficient Westinghouse 
Water Coolers in relation to work areas. 
Proof is at your finger tips. Flick the dial on 
the Westinghouse Pay-Way Computer. You'll 
see the annual dollar savings at a glance... plus 
the number, the type and capacity 
Westinghouse Water Coolers | “wmmo\ 
needed to effect these savings. || “™** 


Ask to see this new Pay-Way Com- 
puter. Check the yellow pages of the | =:=:-=—-—- 
telephone directory for your near- | ~ =: 
est Westinghouse Water Cooler me 
Distributor. Or drop us a line. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show... WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE SUMMER THEATER... Every Week 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Electric Appliance Division + Springfield 2, Mass. 
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CAN GOVERNMENT PAY ITS BILLS? 


The till of the U.S. Treasury 
may run dry late in 1954. 

If so, there could be payless 
paydays for federal workers, a 
delay in checks for veterans, 
farmers, old people, others. 

Treasury says the way out is 
to raise the debt limit. But Con- 
gress may say no. 


The perennial problem of the public 
debt is arising once more in Congress. 
The trouble this time involves the le- 
gal debt limit of 275 billion dollars. 
Under the law, the U.S. Treasury is 
not permitted to owe any more than 
that at any one time. 

The debt today is bumping along close 
to that ceiling, and has been for nearly 
a year. Now it appears that, to pay its 
bills in the latter months of 1954, the 
Treasury will have to borrow more 
money than the law allows. 


So the Treasury is asking Congress to 
raise the debt limit. This request is’ run- 
ning into stiff opposition. A year ago, a 
similar request was turned down, and 
the same thing could happen again. 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, among others, is dead set against 
a higher ceiling. 

The question arises, therefore: What 
happens if the Government can’t lay 
hands on enough money to make ends 
meet? Treasury officials have been 
scratching their heads over that one for 
months, and haven’t yet come up with 
a satisfactory answer. 

If this situation should develop, the 
Government would find itself in the 
same position as a man who is caught 
short on cash and already has borrowed 
all the money his banker will let him 
have. He must put off his creditors for a 
while, or else he must sell assets to raise 
cash, or both. 

This is exactly what the Government 
would have to do in the same circum- 
stances. It would not mean federal 
bankruptcy exactly. The Treasury would 


Probably Not, Unless Ceiling on Debt Is Raised 


be broke just temporarily, and would 
have to scratch around for money to 


keep going during lean tax-payment 
periods. 
During those periods, some bills 


simply would not be paid. There might 
be payless paydays for Government 
workers. Checks for veterans, farmers 
and old people might be held up. Com- 
panies making tanks, guns, airplanes and 
other equipment for the Government 
might have to wait a while to get paid. 
The Government no longer is able to 
raise money it needs simply by running 
off “greenbacks.” 

Eventually, things would get straight- 
ened around. Big tax periods, such as 
January 15 and March 15, would pull 
the Treasury out of the hole. Overdue 
bills and salaries would be paid. In the 
meantime, though, the country might 
find itself in quite a mess. 

How much of a mess is indicated by 
the fact that $1 out of every $5 spent 
in this country is spent by the Federal 
Government. When the federal till dries 

(Continued on page 100) 








Why Ike Wants to Raise 
- The Debt Limit 
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Here you see how miners pack explosives into carefully drilled 
holes to start man-made “avalanches” at the famous Frood- 
Stobie mine, one of the five Inco underground mines near 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. 


Where an 


Avalanche’ 
helps produce more Nickel 


A rumble, a roar, and a cloud of smoke... the man- 
made “avalanche” starts. Crumbling and crashing 
downward, it settles and comes to rest at the 600 
foot level . . . 510,000 tons of Nickel-bearing ore. 


A honeycomb of three thousand drill holes loaded 
with powder has been blasted so that the ore is 
broken into a size small enough to drop through ore 
passes. Later it is slushed by mechanical scrapers 
into ore cars for hauling to the crusher stations. 
Thus, it’s made ready for its trip to smelter and 
refinery and the many intricate processes needed to 
produce pure Nickel, copper and precious metals. 


By “blast hole’ mining, the Company is able to 
mine large tonnages of its lower grade ores econom- 
ically. This technique was adapted by Inco to meet 
the conditions found in some of its Sudbury work- 
ings and is one of six mining methods it uses today. 


In order to give the free world the large supply of 
Nickel it neéds, Inco has already spent over one 
hundred sixty million dollars in its new expansion 
and improvement program. 






Here you see the ledge of Nickel-bearing ore that has been 
drilled preparatory to blasting. 


\ 
& ‘ 
m « 
There’s a rumble, a roar, and whirling clouds of dust—and the 


rushing man-made “avalanche” is on its way. 


5 di 














Where is the ledge now? All 510,000 tons of it now lie on the 
600 ft. level ready for the trip to the crusher station. 

The manner in which this requirement has been 
foreseen, planned-for, and met makes interesting 
reading for any industrial executive. May we send 
you, with our compliments, a copy of The Romance 
of Nickel? 

Address, The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 172c, New York 5, N. Y. 


© 1954,T.1.N.Co. 


ANCo, Intemational Nickel 
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PAYLOADER’ 
Tractor-Shovels 
are 


P rofit-makers 


Thousands of “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels 
move millions of tons of materials daily — in- 
doors and outdoors — for all kinds of indus- 
tries, public works, utilities. There’s a size for 
every job—ranging from this big 2 cu. yd. 
model down to a 12 cu. ft. size that unloads 
bulk from boxcars. 


Are you still handling bulk materials by slow, 
laborious, out-moded methods? Better have 





your “PAYLOADER” Distributor study your 


FOR CITIES, UTILETIES, 
CONTRACTORS, MINES, 
INDUSTRIES, QUARRIES, 
OFLFIELDS, RAILROADS, 
LOGGERS 


s 





© 


conditions and show what a “PAYLOADER” 
will do for you. The Frank G. Hough Co., 953 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


PAYLOADER ‘(ij 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. - 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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MODERN MAGIC 


THE ORIGINAL TRANSLUCENT FIBERGLAS PANEL 
ALSYNITE is the ideal translucent 
building material . .. shatterproof, 
feather-light. Saw it, nail it. 19 
colors. 


PARTITIONS Sts dught 
CEILINGS 
PATIOS 
AWNINGS 
SHOWER STALLS 


Write for folder 


metals 


Like py word | 


ALSYNITE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
SAN DIEGO 9, CALIFORNIA 


Plants in California, Ohio, New Jersey 
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@ PLASTIC BINDING 





Now you can do 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color... 
utility . . . attention-compelling 
appearance to reports, catalogs, 
manuals, all printed and dup- 
licated material. Plastic bound 
pages lie perfectly flat, turn 
easily, may be quickly loose- 
leaf inserted, removed. Any one 
can operate. Your choice of 
covers and bindings. 


FREE — Full col- 
or illustrated 
folder tells 
story of modern 
GBC plastic 
binding. Write 
for your copy 
today. No obli- 
gation. 


- GENERAL BINDING CORP. 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. USN-7 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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U.S. plans to borrow 
10 billion dollars soon .. . 


up, everybody is affected, directly or 
indirectly. About 18 million people draw 
checks regularly from the U.S. Treas- 
ury, and 6 million others are paid out 
of. State funds to which the Federal 
Government contributes. 

The real problem faced by the Treas- 
ury is pointed up by the chart on page 
98. To date, the Government has man- 
aged, by reducing expenses and turning 
some assets into cash, to stay within the 
275-billion-dollar debt limit, although at 
times it has been touch and go. 

Now the Treasury says the time is 
approaching when it can’t pay out all the 
money Congress orders it to pay, keep 
current on its bills and hold the debt 
below the legal ceiling. 

The first major crisis, as the chart 
shows, comes late this year. After the 
third quarterly payments of income taxes 
come in on September 15, there will not 
be another big tax date until January 15. 
That leaves a four-month lean period. 

To keep going, the Treasury will have 
to raise money by selling bonds and 
other securities. When that happens, the 
debt is increased. And there isn’t much 
room under the debt ceiling. 

The Treasury now expects to borrow 
about 10 billion dollars during the second 
half of 1954. If it does, the total debt 
will bound up to more than 280 billion 
by the end of the year. That is 5 billion 
above the present limit. 

Then comes Jan, 15, 1955, when in- 
dividuals make their final tax payments 
on 1954 income, and the Treasury gets 
well again—temporarily. March 15 brings 
another load of tax money. But the going 
gets rough again in April and May, and 
the debt, unless something -is done to 
prevent it, will punch through the pres- 
ent ceiling once more. 

That is why George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, insists the 
only practicable solution is to raise the 
debt limit. 

Other methods, all aimed at squeak- 
ing through below the present ceiling, 
are being explored. 

For one thing, so the thinking goes, 
Congress might agree to change the 
method of calculating the ceiling. Part 
of the debt—possibly the tax-anticipation 
notes that corporations buy and turn in 
later in payment of taxes—might be taken 
out from under the ceiling. That, of 
course, would be just another way of 
raising the ceiling. 

Or Congress might decide to apply 
the limit only at the end of each fiscal 
year on June 30. Then, in the leaner tax 
periods, the debt could rise temporarily 
above 275 billions without violating the 
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. . . Long-term solution is 
a balanced budget 


limit. That would be a stop-gap measure, 
but hardly a permanent solution. 

Then there are various assets that 
might be turned into cash in limited 
amounts. Last year, to stay within the 
ceiling, the Government sold to banks 
some of the farm loans held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. That could 
be done again, but the Treasury does 
not consider it good business. 

The Government’s Federal National 
Mortgage Association might sell some of 
the home mortgages it holds. However, 
the Treasury fears that a wholesale dump- 
ing might upset the mortgage market. 
Some Government agencies hold federal 
securities that might be sold, thus can- 
celing part of the public debt. 

The Government might tap the remain- 
ing 500 million dollars’ worth of “free 
gold” held by the Treasury. A similar 
step was taken earlier to avoid trouble 
with the debt ceiling. This gold is left 
over from the “paper profit” realized by 
the Government when the dollar was de- 
valued back in the 1930’s. It is not 
needed as backing for currency, and can 
be sold to Federal Reserve Banks. 

These measures might help temporar- 
ily, but would not remove the debt prob- 
lem. The Government still would face 
the likelihood of having to hold up pay- 
ments to supplying firms, salary checks 
and benefit checks, beginning next Oc- 
tober or November. 

Whose checks to hold up, if the 
necessity arose, would be a tough deci- 
sion to make. The problem would get 
mixed up in politics as well as economics. 
The easy way, politically, might be to 
delay payments to the big companies 
that sell supplies to the Government. 
This would affect relatively few checks. 

On the other hand, it is being sug- 
gested that perhaps a ready way to force 
action by Congress on a higher debt 
ceiling would be to delay checks to the 
millions of Government workers and 
those drawing benefit payments. 

The long-term solution, of course, is 
a balanced budget. In taking his stand 
against a higher debt ceiling, Senator 
Byrd is trying to force both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to economize, 
and thus cut spending down to match 
revenue. He insists that, by holding 
outlays down, the Government can get 
by. 
The Senator argues that, with the 
money now on hand plus the borrowing 
that can be done without piercing the 
present ceiling, the Treasury could pro- 
duce about 11 billion dollars. The Treas- 
ury says that will not be enough to keep 
the wolf from its door. 
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. 
Business thrives on credit, both get- 


ting and giving. Yet in giving credit, a business may 


need of more ready 


funds. To handle larger credits or for any other sound 


cash? 


Through Commercial Credit’s flexible method, hun- 


as a result find itself in 
reason could your business use more 


dreds of companies have obtained added cash—as 


little as 525, 000 OT as much as 


millions. The total we advanced for working capital 


purposes alone last year amounted to more than 600 


* * 
millions with several companies using 


over 5 Million each. In most cases cash was available 


CONIACE wna 


funds were available continuously without further 


within 3 to 5 days of first 


negotiations. If you can use extra cash, get in 


touch with Commercia  —- 


You’ll find our methods fast and flexible—and our 


one charge is tax deductible. Contact Commercial 


, 
Credi f. Write, wire or phone the nearest 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below and 


say, “Send me details of plan offered in U.S. News.” 


BattimoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANcELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Commercial Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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Optimism of investors and businessmen, 
now growing, is solidly grounded on 
evidence that business firms, con- 
sumers and State and local govern- 
ments are keeping up or even increas- 
ing their rate of spending. 








Latest Indicators of Business Activity—~ 


by Congress. After that is done, the 
down payment on purchase of a new 
$10,000 home, financed with an FHA 
loan, will be $700, instead of $1,250 
now required. Down payment on a 
$15,000 home will drop from $3,000 





Incentives of other kinds are proving 


effective. New machinery and equip- 
ment bought now is highly efficient. 
Purchases in recent years have helped 
lift productivity from 2 to 6 per cent 
per year in those industries for which 


Stock prices, measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, rose to a 
new 25-year high on July 6 and were 
a full third above last September. 

Department-store sales held at 115 on 
the indicator in the week ended July 
3. June sales, averaging 113, were the 
highest this year. 


to $1,950. 

A change in income tax rules, likely to 
become law at the current session of 
Congress, will allow farmers and busi- 


official figures are available. Wage 
costs, climbing still, are spurring 
purchases of labor-saving machinery. 
Inventory purchases by business are 
likely to be at a more normal rate in 
the second half of this year, Business 
inventories dropped only 100 mil- 
lions in May, the smallest decline in 





Layoffs of Workers 
(New Claims for Unemployment Compensation) 



















Layoffs, as the top chart shows, have de- - | eight months. 
clined steadily in recent months. In The labor market has tightened. 
- fet eens ied 26 they were eal re, at gaara in a 
the lowest since October. w week ended June 12, was up only 
Factory output dipped from 128 to 125 > 42,000 from the first week of May, the 
on the indicator in the week ended aa smallest rise for this period in 15 years. 
July 3 as plant-wide vacations began w 300 There was a decline in the number of 
to affect operations. ° adults without jobs, but an increase in 
Capital expenditures are heavy. a the number of students in search of 
Contract awards for new construction z summer jobs kept the unemployment 
in the first three weeks of June were “4 total from falling. 
_— — a rd ago. Awards for ° Insured unemployment declined in the 
the first half of 1954 were 15 per two weeks following June 12. 
. 100 : 
cent above a year ago. Gains amount- - The hard core of unemployment— 


ed to 21 per cent for residential 
building, 9 for nonresidential, 8 for 
public works, 6 for utilities. 

Strong stimulants are at work. 

Credit is becoming still cheaper, more 
abundant. Bond prices rose again 
in the week ended July 8. Treasury 
3% per cent bonds, due 1983, rose 
to 110.7, a new high 12 points above 
the 1953 low. 

Mortgage-credit terms get easier month 
by month, More than a quarter of all 
home loans to veterans are now made 
with no down payment. Terms on 
FHA loans are about to be liberalized 


workers who have hunted jobs for 15 
weeks or longer—shrank to 850,000 
in June, down 200,000 in a month. It 
was the first real improvement in 
long-term unemployment in recent 
months. The total had been about 1 
million since March. 

Government policies affecting interest 
rates, the supply of money and credit, 
terms of mortgage financing and 
rates of taxation are having a gradual 
but far-reaching effect upon the U. S. 
economy. Private capital expenditures 
hold the key to the trend of busi- 
ness activity. 


(une 26) 
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Source: BLS stub. Corp 


nessmen to write off new capital as- 
sets more rapidly in their tax returns. 
The tax saving in early years after 
property is acquired will lessen the 
risk of buying capital assets. It will 
stimulate investment in rental hous- 
ing and commercial buildings, as 
well as machinery and equipment 
used in agriculture and industry. 
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(Advertisement) 






Think of all the things you’re free to do 
because there’s always plenty of low-price electricity 
that can automatically run and control your W#sher and dryer 


range 

dishwasher 

air conditioner 
heating plant 

hot water supply 
refrigerator 

freezer 

and other appliances 





je you have twice as much electricity available as 

you had in 1946 because of new power plants built by electric 
light and power companies, and you’ll have 50% more 

by 1960. So you’ll always have plenty ready when you want it. 
That’s why there’s no need to increase the public debt 

by building federal government power projects. 





Names of the 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
publishing this advertisement 

available from this magazine’s 
advertising department. 


LIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
POWER FOR PROGRESS 





















Plant at El Dorado, 
Arkansas, capacity 
about 450,000 tons 
of nitrogen products 
onnvally. 


New plant near New 
Orleans, capacity 
about 220,000 tons 
of nitrogen products 
per year, 


Supplying more top-quality 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for America’s farmlands 


With Lion Oil Company’s new ultra-modern Barton culture is a relatively new development. Yet, in 
Chemical Plant now “‘on stream’’-near New Orleans, the great service already rendered, petro-chemistry 
Lion will supply still more essential nitrogen ferti- has grown to major proportions. 

lizer materials ... needed to boost crop yields Lion is proud of its rapid growth in the field of 
which serve to reduce unit production costs on the petro-chemistry . . .a field that promises a brighter 
nation’s farms. The use of petro-chemicals in agri- and more abundant future for all mankind. 


KEEP YOUR Eve on 


LION OIL 


EL DORADO, 





COMPAN Y 


ARKANSAS 


A Leader in the Exciting New Field of Petro-Chemistry ... Producer of More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture ...and More To Come. 















Business Around the World 


LONDON e TOKYO e LA PAZ e GUATEMALA CITY 





>> Something like a new economic era is beginning in Britain. 
Era of controls is about over. Meat rationing was the last food control. 





Business, not Government, now does most of the buying and selling. 

Business thinking, rather than Socialist planning, is in charge. Steel is 
being denationalized. Not even Socialists talk up nationalization nowadays. 

And, despite Socialists’ forebodings.....Full employment is in effect 
under a Conservative Government, and without inflation. A good many experts 
doubted that you could have full employment without a roaring inflation. 

In addition: Business is good, in some lines booming. Savings are high, 
reflecting faith in the future. Gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area 
are up, too, encouraging hope for an end to controls over the pound sterling. 

The British, having finally shaken off wartime controls and turned away 
from Socialist adventures, appear to be in high gear. 

















>> London officials are inching their way toward a pound freely convertible 
into dollars. They are not rushing headlong into it. Talks in London now, 
and in Washington in September, will find the British conservative, cautious. 

Reserves in the sterling area, it's true, now exceed 3 billion dollars 
in gold and dollars, and seem likely to remain near or above this mark. 

Rise in reserves, moreover, continued despite the U.S. business setback. 
Maybe Britain can insulate itself, to a degree, from U.S. fluctuations. 

Some money controls, as a result, have been eased. 

Before freeing the pound altogether, however, London officials want to be 
sure they won't be swamped by the kind of avalanche they had in 1947, when a 
run on the pound overwhelmed the British Treasury. Also, with U.S. aid drying 
up, the British foresee a need for sterling loans to keep trade flowing. 

Britain isn't quite ready for full convertibility just yet. 








>> Feeling of confidence in London stems from trends like these: 

Steel output stays high. First half of this year has set a new record. 
Farm-machinery sales keep piling up, for another record, with domestic demand 
surprisingly strong. Home building continues to break postwar records. 

And what may be most significant of all, private savings have soared. This 
spells confidence in the value of money, maybe the end of an era of inflation. 














>> In Tokyo, the political unrest has a simple explanation: Japan is in a jam. 

During the Korean war, U.S. buying in Japan gave the country feverish prosperity. 

With the war ended, U.S. buying has been cut back, and Japan is in trouble. 
Orders from U.S. are down to 250 million dollars a year. They had been 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


as high as 500 million a year. Spending by U.S. troops is down, too. 
Japan's prices, pushed up on stilts during the Korean war, now have to come 
down. Some prices went up 250 per cent. Living costs shot up 52 per cent. 
Manufacturing costs also went up, along with wages, pushing Japan out 
of its traditional role of low-cost producer in many lines. Now, manufacturers 
are stuck with high-cost goods on a falling market. 














The remedy? Official prescription is a dose of austerity. Credit is being 
limited. Banking policies are deflationary. Sales under cost are resorted to. 
Bankruptcy is a solution, too, of a sort. Textile firms are getting a taste of it. 

Outlook for both domestic and foreign business is bleak at the moment. 











>> Bolivia, with U.S. help, is keeping a step ahead of the Communists. 

Tin is the key problem. A deal now assures Bolivia of a market for most 
of its tin during the next 12 months. U.S. will buy 12,000 tons of Bolivian 
tin and keep its Texas City smelter operating to handle it. Price is to be at 
the market, currently around 95 cents a pound. A higher price is possible later 
on, however, if the Communists get their hands on Malay's tin output. 

In another phase of this tin problem.....Payments are being made by 
Bolivia to the former owners of the nationalized tin mines. Final settlement 
with the ousted owners hasn't been reached, but it is being negotiated. 








>> In La Paz, there's no disposition to minimize Bolivia's problems. 
Inflation is probably the-worst anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
Food is.short. Supplies have to be imported. 
Money to pay for food imports is short, too. The tin deal will help. 
Bolivia's Government has its hands full fighting off both the Communists 
and the right-wing extremists. But, along with tin, there are hopeful signs: 
Qil has been discovered in a new locality, hitherto untapped. Oil exports 
can now help solve Bolivia's trade problem. A new highwav. useful for moving 
supplies into food-deficit areas, has been completed. New irrigation works 
have been made possible through U.S. counterpart funds. Increased farm output 
may also grow out of the Export-Import Bank loan that Bolivia hopes to get. - 
Outlook in Bolivia, if not exactly rosy, is at least moderately hopeful. 














>> Now that Guatemala's Communists are out of power, in hiding..... 
Central American governments see a chance for a new deal in their business 
relationships with U.S. firms. A bigger share of the profits is expected. 
The pattern, it's felt, has already been established by United Fruit in 
its new contract with Costa Rica. Under this pattern, the United Fruit Company 
has agreed to turn over 30 per cent of its net profits to the Costa Rican 
Government in the form of income tax payments. Present tax takes 15 per 
cent. Higher wages are also contemplated. Costa Rica, in turn, takes over from 
United Fruit the hospitals and schools the company has developed, and which last 
year cost the company $600,000 to operate. Costa Rica will now pay this bill. 
Guatemala, Honduras and Panama are angling for a similar deal. 














>> In Ottawa, Canadian eyebrows are raised at a proposal from Czechoslovakia 
to swap civilian aircraft, Czech made, for Canadian butter, meat, aluminum. 
The plane is described as a two-engine job, fast, able to light on land, water 
or ice. Canadians, somewhat skeptical, want more details before buying. 
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Autos have come a long way since the 20’s. They’re streamlined 
and modern in appearance. They're roomy and comfortable, easy to 
drive and stop, designed for a maximum of clear vision in every direction. 


But our obsolete highways have plodded along like a tired-out dray 
horse! Many are still rough, bumpy, narrow and winding. Unsafe. On 
many of these roads you cannot see far enough ahead. What’s more, 
there is too little comfort or pleasure in driving today. 


Too many of our roads were built in the Twenties for the traffic of 
that era — 20,000,000 cars and trucks. Today, though, 53 million 
vehicles must squeeze onto them. 


That’s why delays and accidents are frequent, lost man hours staggering, 
movement of critical goods often delayed. The cost of this gigantic 
bottleneck runs into millions of dollars yearly. 


We can start things moving by working with local government 
and civic groups. Let’s speed the program right now! 
“Good roads are everybody’s business.” 








MEMBER OF 
The American Trucking Industry ATA ' 
THE A.T.A. FOUNDATION, INC. 


Advertisement sponsored by T RAILMOBILE in Cc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast in the United States and Canada 
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HE UNITED NATIONS has an opportunity to do more 

toward the establishment of world peace by. its de- 
bate over the admission of Red China than has been 
possible in any of the discussions during all the nine 
years of its existence as an international forum. 

No more realistic words have been spoken about the 
true nature of the U: N. than those of President Eisen- 
hower who last week at his press conference said: 

“The United Nations was not established primarily 
as a supergovernment, clothed with all the authority 
of supergovernment and of great power to do things. 
It was, among other things, an attempt to marshal the 
moral strength of the world in order to preserve peace, 
to make certain that quarrels were composed through 
a decent respect for justice and fairness and right, and 
to see whether we couldn’t avoid resort to force.” 

The U. N. was never intended to be an enforcement 
body. The one conspicuous instance in which it essayed 
that role was in 1950 by intervention in Korea. But 
what did the use of military force in Korea by 16 mem- 
bers “of the United Nations prove? It demonstrated 
that the international organization would not as a 
whole act in concert to enforce peace and that only 
certain members would send their troops to back up the 
idéals and principles of the U. N. Indeed, Soviet Russia 
defiantly aided the aggressor by sending it munitions. 

This series of events confirmed the wisdom of the 
authors of Article 51 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions which says that any group of nations may organ- 
ize alliances separately for their common defense with- 
out violating the charter itself. Under that article 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was formed 
and regional alliances like the Organization of Ameri- 
can States were brought into lawful being. 


So what the Charter really does is to make the 
United Nations the central forum for the mobilization 
of moral force in the world. It will not enforce peace by 
military means and’ it will not act as a supergovern- 
ment attempting to lay down laws for the governing 
of the affairs of its members. It will continue to be like 
the League of Nations, a federation of. sovereign 
states. 

But having limited its military orbit the fact re- 
mains that there are no limitations on the use of moral 
force. This, indeed, is the key to peace in a distraught 
world. For with the growing awareness of the futility 
of military force alone to solve the disputes of the 
world, the strengthening of the role of moral force be- 
comes of far-reaching importance. 


THE UN’S OPPORTUNITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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This is not to say that moral force is a complete sub- 
stitute and that military force should be excluded. On 
the contrary pacifism and non-resistance are -imprac- 
tical and there comes a time when the combined use.of 
the vehicles of moral force and military force can 
bring peace to the world—always with the hope that 
the possession of adequate military defenses against 
potential aggressors will act as a deterrent and give 
moral force a chance effectively to influence the minds 
of the peoples behind aggressor governments. 


The debate over admitting Red China to the 
Security Council of the U. N. is salutary. It is desir- 
able that all points of view be expressed. For the issue 
is a simple one: shall the moral force of the United 


* Nations be weakened by a willingness to barter admis- 


sion to the U. N. of Red China in exchange for some 
material gain such as world trade? 

The London Times says: “British public opinion 
looks at the problem of Peiping’s admission to the 
United Nations as one of law and not of morals.”’ Does 
this mean that we take refuge in legalisms because we 
do not have the courage to defend moral principles? 

The United Nations by formal resolution declared 
Red China’s government an aggressor. Nothing has 
happened to show that the aggressor has purged him- 
self of his sin and is capable of adhering to the moral 
standards required of members. 

It is not necessary at this time to decide, as the Pres- 
ident so wisely has stated, whether the United States 
should withdraw from the U.N. if Red China is voted 
in by the majority of other members. 

What is important is to let the whole world know 
now the moral issues and if in the face of these there 
are governments which wish to disregard moral law 
and rationalize such disregard on the grounds of expe- 
diency then membership in the United Nations will 
not be worth the paper it is written on. So far as 
moral force is concerned, the organization itself would 
fall into disuse without raising the technical issue 
of America’s presence or absence in such a discred- 
ited body. 

But if the United Nations exhibits a due regard for 
moral issues, its position will be enhanced throughout 
the world. The Communist governments will see them- 
selves and their propaganda stymied in the court of 
world opinion even as the peoples of the Communist 
countries are encouraged by such a universal display 
of moral co-arage. 

It is a great opportunity for the United Nations. 
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“ Sfalionals save us 133% a year on 


“National Accounting Machines have 
proved to be a very profitable investment 
for us. The direct savings they have 
effected repay their entire cost to us 
every 9 months, giving us 133% return 
every year on our investment. On Payroll 
Writing alone they save us more than 
$33,000 a year. 


“In addition to the above direct savings 
there are indirect savings and benefits 
that, while hard to estimate in dollars, 
are very substantial. 








“We find that the main reasons for these 
savings are (1) the speed and simplicity 
of operation of National Accounting Ma- 
chines, and (2) the fact that they do the 
major part of our work automatically.” 


Wb Waprnan 


Controller and Secretary 


KROEHLER serves United States and Canada 
with fine furniture through the facilities of their 
14 strategically located manufacturing plants. 





our investment.”’ 


—KROEHLER MFG. CO., Naperville, III. 


“World's Largest Furniture Manufacturers” 


In all sizes and kinds of business, Nationals 
pay for themselves out of the money they 
save, then continue savings as yearly profit. 
Nationals do up to 34 of the work automat- 
ically—and what machines do automatically 
operators cannot do wrong. Operators are 
happier, too, because their work is made 
easier. Your nearby National representa- 
tive will gladly show how much you can 
save with Nationals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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3 “A fortune in matched pearls proved that Mexican 
pearl-diving is profitable. Natives dive as deep as 10 fath- 
oms to snare pearls from the bottom of the Gulf. One-lus- 
trous gem satisfied me. For though a necklace may be 
worth over $20,000 the diver himself gets little. 


2 “Black beauty! The pearl that I 
found, called ‘black’ though it’s actually 
gun-metal gray, popped the eyes of my 
Mexican friends. It would fetch a couple 
of thousand Yankee dollars back home. 


Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 

. in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after, 
There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


5 “When the world is your oyster, you ex- 

pect to find Canadian Club wherever you go. From 

my experience, you're seldom disappointed,” 
Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 


is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 


IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


“CZ : . 
Cnniadian Cll 


IMPORTED WHISKY : 


6 YEARS OLD 


90.4 PROOF 


MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


Black pearls make this 





Mexican oyster bed a 


“REASURE 





1 “You work under pressure in more 
ways than one when you skin dive for pearls 
off Baja California, in Mexico. Even at 3 
fathoms, the pressure on your ears is some- 
thing fierce. And your lungs feel ready to 
burst after 40 seconds below,” writes an 
American friend of Canadian Club. “If 
you're lucky, as I was, the Gulf of Califor- 
nia pays you well for your efforts. 


4. “Hernando Cortez, the 
Spanish conquistador, landed 
here at Las Cruces. He over- 
looked the pearls—and came 
too early for Canadian Club! 


